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they and he were exactly alike in their moral lapses. 
But men cannot be made good or great by their 
faults. If they want to classify themselves on the 
side of greatness or goodness, they must be good or 
great. 

_ 


There is gain in being good, even 
though one cannot do good in any 
He who is good asks no reward for thus 


Contagion of 
Nobieness 


other way. 
being ; yet one cannot be good without having a re- 
ward for it, and one’s being good is in itself doing 
good. Influence is of one’s being, rather than of 
one’s saying or doing. 
contagious. 


Character is impressive and 
Lowell says : 
‘yBe noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone.'’ 


Oa 


.A non-committal attitude toward 
vital moral issues is a great menace 
We are accustomed to call those who 


wear the convict’s should, the 


Uncommitted 


to society. 
stripes, or who 


some fatal mistake. Only truth is always consistent 
with itself, needing neither watching nor planning to 
make its successive statements agree. Whoever 
starts off with a lie is sure to need fresh lies all along 
the track, inorder to keep up the semblance of truth. 
And there is no truer synonym of wrong and wicked- 
ness than a lie. When a habit of 
speaking and doing crookedly, he finds it hard to 


keep along a straight life, even when he wants to. 


man is in the 


All the forces of the universe work in the direction | 
of the right ; and whoever determinedly goes wrong 
must breast all those forces. 
safest, wisest. 


Doing right is simplest, 
Doing wrong gets one into bad 
habits, gives one a bad name, and sends one blun- 
dering along on the road to ruin. 


C2 
God’s Unspeakable Gift 


HE Gospels surround the birth of Jesus with an 
atmosphere of prophecy. The sacred story does 
not linger upon the manger and the babe, but 
hastens on to tell the significance of this divine 
event. Salvation, revelation, peace among men, a, 
new order, a kingdom of heaven on earth, thi: work 
the key-note of the gospel of the infancy. _ible 


‘* dangerous classes.’’ But there is not a sufficient 
number of these to imperil society, were it not for 


At no time in the + 
year do we think so much of the happiness of others 
as at the Christmas season. 
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that much larger class who are indifferent to moral This fact alone makes 
evil because they have never been convicted of any- 


thing good or bad. 


Christmas a means of grace. Apart from religionyesus 


Their non-interference counts athy with 
them on the side of evil-doers in any effort of society 


to suppress evil ; and, lacking the moral convictions 


considerations, the practice of making on this 

our offerings of gratitude and affection to those wsted : 
“8 ; rr - % 

love has rendered Christmas beautiful. The day is °o- 
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Praying Better ‘There is not much gain in thinking 


than Worrying about the things over which one 
can have no control. It is better to leave them 
prayerfully with God. The man who tries to think 
of such things worries. He is worried about his 
health, and about the weather, and about his family, 
and about the wickedness of the world, until he 
has learned the lesson of prayer. Then he does the 


beSt he can each day, and leaves the rest with God. 
3 


How to be Good 
or Great 


A great man’s faults cannot mag- 
nify a little man. A little poet 
who shows that his hitches in meter or faults in 
rhyme are identical with those of a great poet, does 
not thereby justify his shortcomings. Many a man 
has somehow felt himself lining up with David 


or Abraham or Peter, because he that 


could show 


which give resistance against evil, from their ranks 
wrong-doers are naturally recruited. They are 
green basswood logs, out of which Satan may fashion 
anything he likes, rather than the tough, seasoned 
oak which cannot be ‘bent. Not to be positively 
committed to Christ’s cause, is to be committed 
against it. 
ce 
Spiritual angularity, as well as physi- 


Curves or Angles : ‘ 
cal, is unattractive. 


curved 
line is the line of beauty in character as well as in 
anatomy. Angular piety is as little admired as a 
hatchet-face. He who makes you wince with the sharp 


The 


corners of his censorious orthodoxy is no more win- 
It 
would be more merciful, sometimes, to be knocked 
down by a paving-block than by a dogmatic block- 
head. 


some than he who.does the same with his elbows. 


A person of ordinary sensitiveness would 
rather rasp his forehead against a square-cornered 
hemlock joist than lacerate his feelings in an un- 
charitable controversy. We have no right to do the 
work of the gentle and loving Jesus in the hammer- 
and-tongs fashion of the Devil. 


still it is not justified. 


If that is ‘‘just 
our way,’’ His way was the 


loving way. Curves, rather than angles, become the 


follower of Him who reviled not, but was filled with 
compa 3si0n. 

SS... 
There 


Unwisdom of | Wickedness is never wise. 


Wrong Doing is fact at the base of the old saying, 


he Devil always leaves a pair of bars down.’’ 


That is, he who is doing wickedly is sure to make 


an annual incentive to kindness and unselfishness. 
Its memories and associations touch hearts and 
Who 


can tell how much of the joy of giving men, women, 


purses not always accessible on other days. 


and children get to .iemselves in offering on this 
day their gifts and tokens of affection ? 

It is no accident that Christmas is the world’s gift 
time. Its deeper meaning is found in the fact that 
on this day we celebrate the bestowment of God's 
unspeakable gift to the world of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
sweetness to this day to consider the meaning and 
value of this gift. 


It should add new meaning, dignity, and 


One purpose of Jesus was to give the light of the 
knowledge of God’s glory. Ina word, he reveals 
God to men. It is true that God had not been un- 
known before Christ. Through visions and inspira- 
tions granted. to holy men of old he had revealed 
himself. In a visible symbol of his glory he had 
gone before the children of Israel on their way to 
the land of promise, and had abode in their sanc- 
tuary. On Sinai, tremulous with the thunders of 
divine law, God ha# spoken. Through prophet and 
through psalmist he had revealed his will and his 
judgments, but all these were but the foregleams of 
a grander and completer revelation, —the faint flush 
of morning light on the eastern horizon that heralds 
the splendors of day. Greater than the angels who 
had revealed God in the olden time, greater than 
Moses, who was the mediator of the old covenant, is 
this Son, who, though heir of all things, was made in 


his humiliation a tittle lower than the angeis for the 
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sufferings of death, that he, by the grace of God, 
should ‘‘taste death for every man.’’ 

Jesus reveals in his own person the nature of God 
as it could not be revealed before his coming. 
Words of prophet and poet issuing from an inspired 
soul, commands and laws of God, may teach us 
much of him, but no words, though they be those of 
an archangel, no voices, though they speak direct 
from heaven itself, can teach us of God as the per- 
sonal revelation in the divine Son can 20. ‘No po- 
etry, though it be the most exquisite ever written, 
no description, ‘though it be in language of the ut- 
most power and tenderness, can make us know the 
love of a human friend as the personal friendship of 
that friend can make us know.it. These revelations 
are best made, not through words, but through per- 
sonality. Thus is God's revelation of himself made 
in Jesus. It is his life radiant and fille? with divinity 
that teaches us, as nothing else dees or can, what 
God is. 

Jesus is also a gift of example. His life is the 
divine pattern set for our lives. It és true, he was 
divine, we are human. But it is also true that he 
was in a real and profound sense human, dwelling 
under the conditions of our life, and capable of be- 
ing touched with the feelings of our infirmities. 
Jesus would lay his sublime life down alongside of our 
weak and erring lives ; and, though that life is a pow- 
erful rebuke to our sins, it is still the hope of our 
lives and the pledge of the untold possibilities which 
grace may develop in them. Laws and maxims can 
do something toward setting forth the ideal life of 
man, but that ideal can only be perfectly revealed in 
a person. The painter can do something toward 
presenting us with a conception of a landscape or a 
sunset, but how much more Nature herself! The 
artist can show us a model of our friend’s face, but it 
is at best a description ; it helps us to remember 

ow our friend looks, but it cannot speak ; it has no 

Pu-th, no glow of actual affection. Such are all means 

Soresenting the ideal life of man as compared with 
the personal Christ. They are but as pictures com- 
pared with the actual personality and presence of 
the one we love. 

and here is something which distinguishes Chris- 

anity most widely from all other forms of religion. 

‘he ethnic religions have many lofty maxims and 
wise and just laws, but they can point to no such 
founder and pattern as Jesus was. There is Mu- 
hammadanism taking its rise m Muhammad, at first 
a recluse, then a warfior and persecutor ; Bood- 
dhism, with its legends of its ascetic author Rooddha, 
and the rest. What hope for human society would 
there be were the authors of these religions the 
ideals of human life? Were the world to turn and 
follow consistently after Muhammad, it would pre- 
sent a civilization like that of Turkey, which stands, 
where she must stand so long as Islam reigns supreme, 
in the very lowest place on the scale of European 
nations. 

The personal Christ, and he alone, is the world’s 
life-pattern. His life marks the goal of our effort 
and our hope. ‘‘ Let ‘this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ’’ is the loftiest maxim of life. 
‘Did the motives which reigned in the life of Jesus 
tule in the lives of men everywhere, the cries of 
earth’s oppressed and down-trodden millions would 
cease ascending, the tears that are wrung from count- 
less eyes by man’s inhumanity to man would be 
dried, and the murderous thunders of war would 
be hushed in the silence of universal of 
good-will. 

And Christ is a gift of sacrifice. He taught us 
thatthe divine nature is love, and that love is vica- 
rious. Nay, he did more than teach us this. He 
wrought out this grand truth in the life he lived and 
in the death he died. Man is ruined by sin. God 
loves him still, and Jesus’ life and death.of sacrifice 
are the crowning proof -of that love. 


peace, 


The sorrows 
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of Gethsemane and the agonies of Calvary tell what 
God's love will do for man. On his heart the Son 
of God bore the weight of the world*s sin that men 
might bear it no more. Could anything be more 
touching than this ‘sacrifice of God in Christ? Could 
anything yield us such views of God's nature as 
this? Can anything so prove and impress upon us 
the love of God? Can anything so proclaim the 
justice of God as the severity of the Saviour’s vica- 
rious sufferings? This gift of sacrifice is God's 
testimony to the guilt of sin, but it is also his sub- 
limest proof and pledge of love, mast deep and 
tender, for ouf souls, and is the proclamation, grand- 


‘est ever made from heaven to’ earth, that One has 


already ‘‘ borne our griefs and. carried .our ‘sorrows,”’ 


and that unto him every weary, heavy-laden soul 
may come and find rest. 


** Yea, once, Immanuel's orphaned cry his universe hath 
shaken ; 
It went up single, echoless, ‘My God, 
saken !' 
It went up from the holy lips amid his lost creation, 
That, of the lost, no son should use those wards of 
desolation.’’ 


OPEN TE NOTES THFRS 


We need never have any doubt that 
gg Nor eat God is readier to bless than we are to 

be blessed. He is always the same 
in spirit and being. If he seems different at different 
times, the change is in us toward him, net im him toward 
us. A loving disciple of Jesus in South Carolina seems 
to want a reassurance on this point. She says : 


I am for- 


Please give me your ‘opinion as to whether or not a Christian 
ever loses the power which is bestowed upon him ‘by the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost. I do not refer to the work of the Holy Spirit .in 
regeneration, but to the additional gift given for service and ‘testi- 
mony. In one of your Notes on Open Letters you say, ‘' Jesus 
assured his disciples that after bis ascension he would send ‘the 
Holy Spirit to abide—not to visit for a time, but to abide—with 
those who believed on him."’ Do you mean that the, Holy Spirit 
will always abide with each individual who desires him, or only 
that he will always be at work through some Christian ? 

Of course, we can depend on the promise of Jesus, 
and the continued presence of the Holy Spirit, so long 
as we need and trust. God is more willing to give ‘his 
Spirit to those who desire it than any earthly parent is 
to give good gifts to his children. No follower of Jesus 
was ever yet ready in his spirit to have a blessing from 
God's Spirit, in order to do his duty of service or minis- 
try, and had lack because God failed him. No follower 
of Jesus shall suffer from that cause. 


a 


It is a good sign when individuals are 
jeoking for reasons for personal grati- 
tude to God. Yet there is such a thing as puzzling too 
long over a single ‘port in this lime, when there are ‘so 
many points about which there need be no doubt. A 
Pennsylvania reader thus confesses to being in a maze 
of speculation over one of these doubtful matters : 


Gratitude for Sin 


The subject fer our ‘Christian Endeavor Society recently was, 
* Gratitude : To whom? for what? how shown?’ The ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘Should we be grateful for sin?*' ‘Several an- 
swered that we should. 1, with several others, took the »position 
that we should not. Will you please, if possible, give us some 
light on the subject in your Netes on Open Letters? I admit 
that it is a little speculative ; nevertheless, I would like to have 
your opinion. 

It certainly would be hardly worth while to spend 
time in expressions ef gratitude for sin and its enjoy- 
ments before the list of one's other blessings is measur- 
ably exhausted. If one be really worried about this, it 
might be well to ask, What do you mean by sin? Do 
you mean sin in the abstract, or siming as a ‘practical 
matter? It never occurred to the Editor of The Sunday 
Schoel Times to enumerate among his causes of thanks- 
giving to God his personal tendency “to sin, or even his 
power to fight God if he were so inclined. If, indeed, 
we are in everything to give thanks, sin or sinfulness or 
sinning ought to be well down-on‘the list; and a truly 
grateful heart is not likely to get-dewn to that. 


. Lift Up Your Hearts 
By Susan Coglidge 
Discouragement is an act of unbelief —Henri Amiel 


HE spent nerve and the lowered pulse, 
The sluggish current of the bleod 
Which feels no giai dbounding flow, 
‘No bound or joyousness, but slow, 
And, as it were, reluctantly, 
Fills the dull veins,—all these may be 
Reasons why life should not seem good. 


Happiness is an easy thing 

When summer airs fan summer skies, 
And birds in all the branches sing ; 
Or in ‘the budding days of spring, 

When life springs up renewed and fair, 
And joy is in the very air, 

And laughter -readier is than sighs. 


But in the ebb-times of the soul, 
When Hope's bright tide has turned and fled, 
Leaving bare sands and thirsting shells, 
When dried are the street water-wells, 
And leaden moments, slow with»pain, 
Pass, and the wave turns not again, 
And life seems all uncomforted,— 


Then is the time of test, when Faith 
Cries ‘to the heart which inly fails : 
. “Gourage! nor let thy forces dim. 
Although He slay thee, trist in him 
‘Who giveth good and tempereth if, 
And never fails, and never will, 
To be the refuge of his saints. 


“To yield to grief without a blow 
Is to-doubt God : with him for guide, 
The pleasant pathway, and no less 
The hot and thorn-set wilderness, 
Alike are roads to heaven, and -he, 
Even where thou waitest beside the sea, 
Can with a word recall the tide."’ 


Newport, R. J. 
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How Bibles are Circulated 


By Dr. William Wright 
Bd. Secretary of the Britich and Foreign Bible Society. 
HE simplest and surest way to get into the line of 
the apostolic succession is to unite heartily with 
those who are doing their best to place God's message 
of love in the harids cf all men. Men of apostolic spir- 
ituality and apostolic zeal have, in all ages of the church, 
sought to make known to others what they themselves 
knew of God's purpose of mercy. The holy men.of old 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. They 
were God's apostles—or sent onés—to tell his message 
to others ; and they told the story m the vernaculars 
of the peoples in simple and homely marratives, in 
thapsody and peetry, and in great symbolic pictures, 
familiar to the people in outline and in color. 

Christ's apostles in the long succession of the hely 
men, made known by every means at their disposal the 
gospel, which they had learned from his lips .and fife. 
They told the good news from ‘heaven to the first men 
they met; they wrote it in permanent records; they 
sent it im letters to friends_at adistance ; they lived it as 
epistles “known and read of all men ;"’ asid they died 
@s witnesses to its truth, sealing their testimony with 
their bleed. 

The men who succeeded proved their title to rank im 
the line of apostles and prophets by carrying forward 
the apostolic work. By lips and life and death they too 
sounded out the message that God leved, and that Christ 
died. But they did more. They prepared sheep-skins 
and gazelle-skins at enormous labor and cost, and on 
these, with marvelous patience and loving care, they 
wrote out the divine message in Greek for all men and 
fer all ‘time. Their successers multiplied these manu- 
scripts, and hundreds .of them are now in our libraries ; 
and such was the devotion and skill of the transcribers 
that their works, notwithstanding human imperfections, 
remain marvels of beauty as well as of accuracy. But 
these apostolic men were not content merely to muiltiply 
copies of the original manuscript, leaving the treasure 
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enshrined in the beautiful Greek, a sealed book to those 
of other tongués. They sought to give to even the bar- 
barous peoples the Word of Life in their own vernacu- 
lars. Hence Jerome gave the Latin Bible to the western 
world, and Mesrob to the Armenian world, and UlI- 
philas to the Gothic world. Others of apostolic mold 
and temperament translated the Word of God into 
Ethiopic and the Coptic dialects, into Georgian and 
Slavonic, into’ Persian and Arabic ; nor did they hesitate 
to translate it into the common vulgar Syriac, and even 
the original Greek of the New Testament was not in the 
purest classical form, but in what might be called Semi- 
ticized Greek, or Hebrew thought, in Hellenic words. 
So the apostles and their true successors labored with all 
their might to give permanence to the miracle of Pente- 
cost tnat every man miglit read in his own homely tongue 
the wonderful works of God. 

And just so long as the apostolic fire burned brightly, 
the knowledge of God's love and Christ's passion grew 
and extended in ever-widening circles ; but, when the 
Church lost her faith in the vernacular Bible, she became 
cramped and enfeebled in all her energies and in all 
her operations. When the wave of apostolic zeal sub- 
sided, the Bible passed from the stagnant East to the 
progressive West, and became, in a manner, the heritage 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and hearts were touched with 
apostolic fire, and Europe became Christendom. And, 
by the grace of God, the Bible became vernacular 
in the western isles of Europe, and the heterogeneous 
races—Picts and Scots and Gaels and Erse and Welsh 
and Manx and Britons and Saxons and Angles and 
Danes and Flemings and Normans—paused in the work 
of mutual destruction, and laid the foundations of a 
mighty empire, from which apostolic men have ever 
since gone forth bearing the gospel light to other 
lands. 

As civilization advanced, the means of circulating the 
Scripturés inultiplied, and the printing-press gave wings 
to the Bible. When copies had to be written by hand, 
there was little difficulty in getting them disposed of, 
but when the printing-press poured out copies in thou- 
sands, the question as to how they were to be put into 
the hands of the people arose. Men were finding out 
the advantages of co-operation in secular affairs, and, 

~+by applying the same principles in religious matters, 
they have made the nineteenth century pre-eminent over 
all that have gone before for organized philanthropy. 

Of the great religious societies called into existence, 
the British and’ Foreign Bible Society occupies a central 
position as the friend of all, the rival of none. Its foun- 
ders were men of apostolic spirituality and apostolic 
power, William Wilberforce and Zachary Macaulay 
and Granville Sharp and Joseph Hughes, and other like- 
minded men, laid its foundations on a creed wide as the 
Bible, and marked out its scope with aims wide as the 
world. 

The great Bible Society did not start spontaneously 
into existence, a new invention, as is generally sup- 
posed. It was the ninth or 
British Bible societies. 

1. A Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1649, 
and its great and abiding achievement was the first mis- 
Sionary Bible ever published,—John Eliot's version. 
The last of the Mohicans who read that version has dis- 
appeared, and 
speech. 

2. A Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Wales was founded in 1662 by the Rev. Thomas Gouge, 
one of the ministers rejected by the Act of Uniformity. 

3. Nearly two hundred years ago (1698), a Society for 
the Promoting of Christian Knowledge was formed, and 
it published the Bible in Welsh and Manx, and the New 
Testament in Arabic. 

4. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts was founded in 1701, in connection with 
the Episcopal Church of England. 

5. A Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
was established in Scotland in 1709, and circulated the 
Gaelic Scriptures. 

6. The Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge 
among the Poor was founded in 1750,.and had for one 
of its earliest members the famous Dr. Doddridge. 

7. The Bible Society for the Circulation of the Scrip- 
tures among soldiers and sailors only was founded in 
1780, and was the first British society which had for its 
sole purpose the disseminating of the Word of God, and 


tenth in succession of 


the book remains-—no- man's living 
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by the beginning of the present century it had distributed 
thirty thousand copies. 

8. The Society for the Support and Encouragement of 
Sunday-schools was founded in 1785, and, in addition to 
the Scriptures, provided spelling-books. 

g. AFrench Bible Society was established in London, 
in 1792, for the distribution of the Scriptures in France, 
but the money raised was lost in the French Revolution. 

These societies were all founded by, apostolic men, 
and were owned and blessed, but, owing to limitations, 
they did not meet the growing wants of the world at 
home and abroad. They led up, however, to the found- 
ing, in 1804, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
whose sole object is the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures without note or comment, at home and abroad. 

The great Bible Society that had nine or ten predeces- 
sors became, in process of time, the parent, or foster- 
parent, of more than threescore and ten other Bible 
societies (seventy-three). Fifty-nine of these came into 
existence in England, nine in India, and five in 
America ; ‘and, besides these, some seven thousand 
auxiliaries, branch societies, and associations, at home 
and abroad, minister to the parent society. 

The Niirnberg Bible Society, afterwards known as the 
Basel, began its honorable career in the same year as the 
British and Foreign, and twenty-eight Bible societies 
started into being during the next eleven years, Of 
these the most important were the Hibernian, the Penn- 
sylvanian, and that of the Netherlands. 

The year 1816 marked the birth of eight more Bible 
societies, and of these the American was destined to take 
rank thus far only second to the British and’ Foreign 
Bible Society. . 

Up to 1833, the American Bible Society, in anticipa- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine, limited its operation chiefly 
to the United States ; but in-the May of that year a 
series of resolutions were passed which led to correspon- 
dence with the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
that of Paris, and, as a result, the basis, aims, and 
operations of the American Bible Society became prac- 
tically the same as those of the British and Foreign. Up 
to that time the American Bikle Society had put into 
circulation a little over a million and a half copies of the 
Scriptures, and the circulation of that year amounted to 
only a little over ninety thousand copies. Since then 
the American Bible Society has become the friendly rival 
andghearty fellow-laborer with the British Bible Society 
in all lands. : 

he American Bible Society has been singularly 
happy in the selection of its foreign agents and home 
officials, and, with the increase of wealth and population 
in America, I look forward to the day when the Ameri- 
can Bible Society shall take premier place among the 
great religious societies of the world. 

The dominion of the Bible is now the heritage of the 
dominant race on both sides of the Atlantic ; and we 
trust that in the coming years, more than in the past, 
the two societies will advance on parallel lines, and 
prove to be the great twin agency in God's hand for the 
spiritual education of the world. 


London, England. 
CQ 
The Every-Day Church: How 
it is Managed 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE ‘Every-Day Church"’ 
ordinary church. 


differs vastly from the 
The latter is open on Sunday 
four times, —twice for church service, and once each for 
Sunday-school and Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor meeting. During the week it is open once for 
prayer-meeting, and once for the young people's meet- 
ing, and possibly once for the teachers’-meeting. That 
is all. The>rest of the time it is as tight closed as a 
drum. 

The Every-Day Church is open every day in the 
week, and is busy from Sunday to Sufday. You may 
go to it at any time, and be sure to find some one there 
te whom you can state your wants. Another name for 
the Every-Day Church is the Institutional Church, for it 
has many “ institutions,'’ which form its complex whole. 
More and more ordinary churches are finding out that 
to be the forces that they should be, they must change 
their methods, and become every-day churches. 

To assist any who may be aiming at this much-to-be 
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desired consummation, I shall give here the actual work- 
ing of one of these every-day churches in its detail. The 
particular church that I will select is the Olivet Memo- 
rial Church of the New York City Mission. This church 
is situated in the midst of a population largely composed 
of Germans, As the parents cannot understand religious 
English, they must be addresséu in their native tongue. 
This necessitates the division of the whole work into two 
parts,—the English and the German. To care for these 
two departments there is a German and an English pa3- « 
tor and a complete corps of English and German assist- 
ants. ‘The efforts of the German workers are directed 
toward the adults, who cannot speak English well 
enough to profit by English preaching. Of course, their 
congregations are composed almost exclusively of adults, 
The work of the English workers is among the children 
of these adults, who form entirely different congregations 
and meetings. The Sunday-school, however, is con- 
ducted entirely in the English language. 

Turning now to the actual working of the system of 
services, we begin with Sunday. In the morning, at 
g. 30, the Germans have their regular preaching service, 
which closes at 10.45. As soon as that congregation has 
poured out, the English worshipers pour in, and the 
next sermon is in English, being largely addressed to the 
children (many of them “married) of the German parents 
who have already heard the Word. In the afternoon 
comes the English Sunday-school, which has about 
twelve hundred members. ‘This takes one hour and a 
half, and is thoroughly organized. In the evening there 
is a woman's meeting, followed by the second preaching 
service in English.. During the day there is another 
meeting, for Armenians, conducted in their own lan- 
guage. 

During the week the religious services are as follows : 
On Monday evening a German prayer-meeting, and on 
Thursday afternoon a mammoth German mothers’ meet- 
ing, and that same evening a German ‘‘ prayer-band”’ 
service. On Tuesday evening an English prayer-meet- 
ing, as also on Friday evening,—this one for the young 
people. This*latter, however, is preceded by six differ- 
ent boys’ or girls’ bands, which meet from seven o' clock to 
eight, they being too young to stay out tillg P.M. ©? ~ 
Thursday evening comes the large and vigorous * work 
ers’-meeting. On Wednesday afternoon the childre'Ple 
hour, at which between one hundred and two hundred’ 
children gather. Once a month this is secularized. 

Besides these gatherings there are others, as necessity 
arises, led by the different official workers, either dur‘yesus » 
the day or at night. Bands of Hope, King’s Sethy wim 
Daughters, and the like, meet in the various rooms Sted ; 
the church. All these are primarily religious. * 

Now to come to the secular part of the work, There 
is a large and well-appointed gymnasium, in which, 
under paid instructors, the physical part of the work is 
carried on. Men, boys, women, all receive instruction, 
this part of the work being carried on largely in the 
evenings, as the people are all working during the day. 
Here, of course, are found the usual adjuncts of basket- 
ball, foot-ball, base-ball, and the like. 

A well-appointed reading-room and library are a part, 
and an important part, of the work. These are open 
every day to all, the only condition being proper de- 
portment. The library has its German branch, and is 
circulating. A paid librarian is on hand, and a paid 
curator of the reading-room as well. 

Each day, from nine to twelve, there is a regular kin- 
dergarten, with its paid teacher and assistant, having 
about fifty scholars in attendance. 

Twice each month (excepting in summer) there are 
secular meetings of the Young 
which has its course of lectures. 

Habits of saving are inculcated by the establishment 
of the Penny Provident Bank, with its regular treasurer. 

Two burial associations, one English and the other 
German, have their regular meetings, and care for their 
members in case of death. 

So, from the day the scholar enters the primary class 
till the day of his death, the church watches over his in- 
tellectual, physical, and 
growth. 

The work in the other churches of the City Mission is 
similar to this, with such exceptions as the different 
fields call for. For example, in one of the churches the 
duplex services are in English and Italian, while in an- 
other they are quadruplex ; namely, for English, Ger- 
man, Chinese,’ and Jewish hearers. In this way the 
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church building is open every day. The various ser- 
vices, secular and religious, in Olivet, number, in the 
winter, no less than forty-six each week, or nearly seven 
each day. The fires in the furnaces never go out from 
November to April, and the gas bill is somewhere about 
six hundred dollars a year. 

Of course, with such an enormous activity as this there 
must be much flesh and blood as well as brick and 
anortar. In the first place, the English pastor is chief 
over all, and has the general supervision of the work in 
all its branches. This proves that he can be no ‘‘ sec- 
end-rate’’ man. Only a first-class man will do at all. 
Then he must be seconded by able co-workers, both 
men and women. And he must have enough of them 
to make the werk ‘‘go,'’ and to provide for the sickness 
of one or another without the work's suffering too much. 
This invelves a corps, including sexton, music-leaders, 
etc., of not less than nineteen persons. Among these 
is a trained nurse, who goes to the sick in their homes 
in all such cases as cannot be transferred to the hospital. 

All this means a large outlay of money, but I do not 
know how else work of this nature can bz accomplished. 
Tenement-house life, as it exists, not only in New York, 
but in many of our cities, calls for especial measures of 
work ; and where people live crowded into blocks at the 
rate of two to three thousand persons per block two hun- 
dred feet by seven hundred and fifty, hereic measures 
of mission work are imperative. At all events, when 
the church puts forth effort at the rate suggested above, 
it is not possible for the charge to be brought against it 
that it does not care for the people's welfare. 

The total expense of such a church is (exclusive of the 
interest on the plant, which cost $172,000) about $12,5a0 
a year. Is this a large sum? Yes, but only what the 
case calls for. It is really cheap work, when we stop to 
think how expensive the work of sin is. Professor Pel- 
man of the University of Bonn has been carefully m- 
vestigating ‘the descendants of a dissolute German woman 
who lived in the early partof this century. ‘She has had 
834 descendants to date. Of these he has traced the 
recond of 709. Of these 106 are of illegitimate birth. 
Further, 162 were professional beggars, 181 women were of 
‘U repute, 76 were convicted of serious crimes, and ‘seven 
Pas convicted for murder. The total cost to the state 


@ o ull these persons was no less than $1,260,000, or an 


average of $12,500 a year for one hundred years. But 
that is just the cost of this church of which we have 
been speaking. Which is cheaper, then,—to maintain 

‘ch a church, or to let things go, and have the state 
and Atain such a woman and her descendants. This is 
@* regnant question, and one which God's people ought 
to ponder when they say that such an Every-Day Church 
is too expensive. 

New York City. 
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Qualified Visitors for the Home 
Department 


By Edward P. St. Jotn 


HE personal clement in teaching is always one ef the 
strongest. The untrained and poorly equipped 
teacher, provided she does not lack the spirit.of Christ, 
usually influences her class much more than the wise 
and skilful superintendent, because this ¢lement is mag- 
nified in her relations-with her scholars. Because of 
this fact, we guard carefully the teachers’ office. But to 
their influence is. added that of the pastor and other effi- 
cers of the school with whom the scholars come to some 
extent in contact, that.of prayer and song in the general 
exercises of the school, that of thought-rousing question, 
truth-revealing illustration, and knewledge-fixing review 
in the lesson study, and the contagious enthusiasm 
which is born of numbers and associated work. If the 
personal element be important in the main school, how 
much more so in the Home Department, where almost 
the only point of contact between the school and mém- 
bor is m the relations of the visiter with these in her 
class. 

Prabably more failures and disappointments in Home 
Department work have been duc to the unfitness and the 
errors of visitors than to all other causer. In view of 
this fact, a few suggestions, the outcome ef practical ex- 
perience, may be helpful to those who have -not yet 
achieved success in the work. 

Certain general qualifications seem essential. First 
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among these we place earnest Christian character. The 
reasons are many. Because in her presence comes the 
only personal message concerning Christ; because she 
must, so far as:is possible, accomplish in one brief call 
what the teacher does in three, or perhaps thirteen, 
hours with her class in the school ; because one irrever- 
ent word, one flippant sentence, one thoughtless remark, 
may undo that which has already been accomplished by 
the study of the word. 

Another essential is that quick appreciation of what is 
fit which reveals itself in saying or doing the proper 
thing, and especially in avoiding that which would dis- 
turb or offend, —that facility in dealing with persons and 
emergencies which we call tact. Fortunately, it-is nota 
rare quality, but in every church are some who do not 
possess it. Frequently they are the first to volunteer as 
helpers in a new movement ; sometimes the first who 
seem available, because from the very nature of the case 
they are not likely to be otherwise employed in the 
scheol. Dealing dargely with strangers, and meet- 
ing them at infrequent intervals, such persons cannet 
succeed, 

The Home Department visitor should be, if not a 
regular attendant, at least in -hearty sympathy with the 
work of the main school. The name applied to this 
work indicates its relation to the school. One of its 
amns is to make its members, as far as is possible, .atten- 
dants on the regular sessions and participators in its 
benefits. In a class made up of those who manifestly 
cannot attend the main school, one of their number who 
is otherwise qualified may become its visitor, but even 
then some benefits will be lest. 

Again, the visitor must have time and strength suffi- 
cient to regularly do her work. Not much of either is 
necessarily required, but whatever is required must be 
hers at the proper time. Her influence over the persons 
under her care is largely cumulative ; ‘no proxy can do 
her work as well as she. 

Where, in the average school, can the superintendent 
find those who are thus fitted for this work? Ido not 
hesitate to answer, first of all, Chiefly among the women. 
Among them usually we find the highest type of Chris- 
tian character. They are more tactful and patient than 
the men. Their time is more filly at their disposal fer 
this kind of work. The visitors, who are to be, above 
all, the friends of those under their care, will generally 
meet the women and the children in their visits. When 
this is not the cAse, a woman can often be a near and 
helpful friend to the man whom she meets in his home; 
while in both the experience and the expression of sym- 
pathy the man must always stand at a distance from the 
woman on whom he «calls. Nevertheless, ‘there are 
some men who will make most efficient visitors. Do 
not fail to use them. 

Experience has shown the importance of choosing as 
visitors persons who are mature in Christian experience, 
if not in age. Frequently the young people of the 
Christian Endeavor or other society are willing to act,— 
some of them, because of youthfulness or inexperience, 
are not able to give the best help, either as teachers or 
as friends, to the members of their classes. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is not well to ask 
teachers in the school to become visitors in the Home 
Department. Faithfulness to the old duties will usually 
leave Tittk: opportunity for performing the new. An ex- 
ception to this rile may be made in the case of the class 
teachers in the primary department. They may become 
visitors, each taking for her class the parents of her 
scholars who are not already members of the scheel. 
The calls of these teacher-visitors will serve a double 
purpose, while membership in the Home Department 


on the part of the parents will often lead to the giving - 


of more intelligent and faithful instruction concerning 
the Sunday-school lessons in the homes. 

While the list of teachers usually includes the names 
of the most efficient workers ‘in the school, it is also true 
that there are many persons who are not qualified to 
take classes in the main ‘school, and perhaps have not 
come into prominence in connection with any branch 
of the church work, who will ‘be very successful in this 
particular form of service, and who will through it be 
developed and prepared for usefulness in other lines. 
Among this class the majority of the most successful 
visitors are found. 

After choesmg those who seem best fitted for the 
office, care should be used in assigning ‘them to the 
particular classes in which they can do best-service. <A 


person totally unfitted for ene class may be the ideal 
visitor for another. It should be remembered, also, 
that much can be done to increase usefulness by giving 
simple instruction and training. Before sending the 
new worker out to begin ‘her duties, the whole aims 
and methods of the Home Department should be pre- 
sented to her in detail, her own duties should be care- 
fully explained, and instruction concerning the meeting 
of difficulties given. If, immediately after each quar- 
terly visitation, the superintendent of the department 
conducts a conference of the visitors, in which each re- 
lates her latest experiences in the work, her successes and 
her failures, the methods used, and the results accom- 
plished, it will -not only give her a thorough knowledge 
of her visitors and of the condition of the whole work, 
but wili as well prove itself a training-class of the very 
best kind for all who have part in the work. 


Springfield, Mass. . 


By Sarah F. Davis 


8 HAT’S flotsam, Harry ?'’ asked Joe, looking up . 


from his book of travels. 

Now, if the elder brother had not had the correct an- 
swer on the tip.of his tongue, he would probably have 
said, ‘‘ Don’t interrupt me,’’ and have gone on with ‘his 
reading ; but Harry was studying law, and was not sorry 
for a chance to air a little of his knowledge, so he re- 
plied glibly : 

‘«*Flotsam’ means anything lost by shipwreck and 
floating on the sea."’ 

‘‘ Then I suppose the bonfires we have been making 
down on the beach were mostly of flotsam ?’’ 

‘«] guess so,'’ returned ‘his brother ; ‘‘ but everybody 
has a right to help himself to that sort of.property when 
it comes along.”’ _ 

Joe's eyes turned again to the passage that had led to 
his inquiry, and he read very thoughtfully the words : 

‘¢ During ‘these months, I turned many an honest 
penny by the collection and ‘sale of ‘flotsam.’’ 

That night at the tea-table Joe asked his mother, with 
a great deal of interest, if Brown & Bates had sent the 
load of wood ordered yesterday. 

‘‘ Not yet,'’ she replied. ‘‘I can't think why they 
delay so. They were not prompt with the last load 
either. Bridget's patience is giving out, fer there's 
scarcely a chip left in the cellar to use for kindling- 
wood."’ 

‘‘ Don't you want to deal with a new firm?" inquired 
Joe, soberly. ‘‘ Flotsam & Co, will deliver promptly, 
and at low rates."’ 

His mother looked perplexed. She was about to 
remark that she had never heard of such a.firm, when a 
twinkle in her ‘boy's eye caught her attention. 

‘‘ Explain your mystery,’’ she said withasmile. ‘Are 
you going into the weod business yourself? If you are 
in the company, I suppose Jack will be a.partner too."’ 

‘«« Jack may be in it if he likes,’’ said Joe, ‘‘ but Flot- 
sam is the silent partner."’ 

Then he proceeded to explain his project, and was 


delighted when his mother gave him .an order for two. 


loads of firewood to be delivered next morning before 
ten o'clock. 

The following day being Saturday, Joe was free to 
attend to busimess, and immediately after breakfast he 
hastened over to his Cousin Jack's house, and-burst in 
upon the peaceful household like a harmless bombshell. 

‘«Say, Jack, I’ ve thought-of a way to-earn that money 
Miss Hollis wants for Kansas Christmas candy. We'll 
be Flotsam & Co., and cart up driftwood from the beach. 
And you've got an express cart, and 1 can hire Tom 
Brace’s for ten cents for the whole day, and mother’s 
going to take ever so many loads, and Aunt Kate's 
promised to take some, and we can get other folks ‘to, 
and perhaps yeur mother wants some, and we'll make 
heaps of money. ‘Will you come ?"’ - 

«I'm your man,"’ said Jack promptly. ‘*1i's-a jolly 
scheme. . But who's Flotsam ?"’ 


And, while jee explained, ‘his uncle leaned back in 
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his chair and lauglied at the quick formation of the 
partnership. 

All the morning and part of the afternoon the two 
small express carts went to and from the beach, though 
it was hard work trudging through the sand, especially 
with a load to pull. By three o'clock all the driftwood 
within half a mile was captured, carted, and delivered, 
and it was voted by Flotsam & Co. to postpone further 
operations until Monday, when the firm would take a 
trip farther alongshore, and gather more spoil. 

On Sunday, when Miss Hollis spoke again to her 
class of boys about the little Sunday-school in Kansas 
that had never had any Christmas candy or gifts, Joe 
and Jack listened with all their ears, and, when she 
said, ‘‘Have you spoken to your parents and friends 
about this? Wouldn't some of them like to contribute 
something, or did any of you bring a dime yourselves for 
this candy money ?’’ Joe and Jack each handed in a 
bright new quarter ; for they had taken pains to get all 
the small change turned into two shining pieces, 

«This is from Flotsam & Co.,'’ said Joe with dancing 
eyes, ‘‘ and, if it is not stormy, there may be some more 
by next Wednesday. Would it be too late if we brought 
it to your house then ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ replied Miss. Hollis, looking some- 
what puzzled. The box will not be sent before Friday. 
Flotsam & Co. are very kind.- I am glad you spoke to 
them about this. They have helped toward making 
Christmas brighter for those little children.'' And she 
went home looking still mystified. 

By Wednesday, however, she had heard of the new 
firm, and had given an order for two loads of wood, so 
that she was not surprised when Joe and Jack stopped at 
her door, on their way to school, Thursday morning, 

‘«Here are two more quarters from Flotsam & Co., 
with their compliments, and they wish the. Kansas school 
a ‘very merry Christmas.’ '' 

Bayonne, N. /. 
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A Christmas Struggle 


It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief eee. and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


B.. 


A Secretary’s Methods 
By Robert E. Hayes 


First Part 


HERE are among all the schools in New York City 

probably no two secretaries who employ exactly 

the same method in their work. It would be almost im- 

possible to lay down a given set of rules which should 
govern all such workers. 

Few of our schools follow the same order of service, 
and the secretary's work must be governed to a greater 
or less degree by the order of exercises, size of school, 
etc. But I will endeavor to give an outline of the plan 
followed in the Calvary Baptist Sunday-school, hoping 
some suggestions will prove helpful to others. 

It seems to me that no one should accept the office 
of secretary unless he is willing to devote himself to the 
interests of the school, and even to make personal sacri- 
fices, if necessary, in order to give close attention to the 
work, considering himself fully repaid for all trouble by 
a knowledge that the work is well done. 

Although having two good assistants, I find (as, I pre- 
sume, all secretaries do) that it is important for me to 
keep in personal touch with, all the movéments of the 
school, in order to secure the successful carrying on of 
the duties connected with the office. This can be done 
only by personal and regular attendance at all business 
meetings, and, indeed, at all meetings of the school. 

In our school are several departments, of which, did 
space permit, I should be glad to write more at length, 
—kindergarten, primary, preparatory, intermediate, and 
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the year these may be added, giving the total number of 
sessions present and*the total number of verses recited by 
each scholar. 
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Monthly Record of Classes. 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Sessions present for month 
Total number recited for month. 


A. — Attendance: 


V. = Verses: 














Kenneth MacArthur 
Howard Randolph 
Miss M. J. Joyce ... 


Hatry Elkins . . 


Herbert Filkins 
Clarence Bawden . 


Morgan Reilly 








Following the pages for records comes a portion of the 
book devoted to an account of attendance for the 
entire school for every Sunday ; namely, the number 
present in each department, and a note regarding the 
condition of the weather. This has been found to be 
very helpful from year to year, giving us a reason for a 
very small or correspondingly large number on -any 


given Sunday. All interested in Sunday-school work 
know how greatly dependent we are upon favorable 
weather, especially among the smaller children. The 
remaining pages are devoted to a list of committees, — 
executive committee and others. 

Next in importance may be considered the i Mines 
Book,'' in which are recorded all transactions»athy with 
executive committee of the schoal and all bus: wel: 
trahsacted at the general business and social meeting 


Bible classes, normal class, Armenian and home de- 
partments, each, with the exception of the intermediate 
and Bible classes, having its own superintendent and 
secgetary, they in turn being under the supervision of 
the superintendent of the school, Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, keeping in close communication with him, and re- 
porting to the secretary of the general school. 

In this way the work is divided, as it would be impos- 


By Isabel Ingersoll Lockwood 
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T WAS drawing near Christmas, and the subject of a 

box, for a home missionary in the mountains near 

by, was agitating the family circle. All were interested, 
and, not least, little seven-year-old Sweetheart. 

How she searched through the playroom, and brought 

her best, which, alas ! was far from the required stand- 
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ard. - At last she became discouraged, and mother 
came to the rescue. A tiny jar of perfume was produced, 
which grandma had left to -be given to the little maid 
after some especial cause for reward. Sweetheart was 
told about it, and given the dainty little trifle. Eagerly 
she said it should go in the box ‘for one of the little 
Decker children,’’ and mother agreed that it should. 

A little while after, mother was still busy over the box, 
when Sweetheart came to say : 

‘*] think it would make me very happy to play with 
that little jug of cologne."’ 

*« I suppose it would,’’ said mother. 

‘* But,’’ with a visible effort, ‘‘ I think it would make 
me much happier to send it away.’’ 

‘*T am sure it would,’’ said mother. 

And Sweetheart went away to play with her sisters. 

Next morning mother went to the trunk where the 
extra playthings were kept to see what more substantial 
toys could be found, and Sweetheart went with her. 

There was much joy at the sight of forgetten treasures. 
A kaleidoscope was selected, and Sweetheart was asked 
whether she would send that. 

She was doubtful, and asked : 

** Will you get me another for Christmas, if I do?’ 

*«Oh, no, indeed !"’ said mother. 

‘* Then you don't seem to care much about that little 
Decker girl having a kaleidoscope ?'’ said Sweetheart, 

**Oh ! yes, I do,"’ said mother ; ‘‘ but what you send 
must be of your own free will, and no one can promise 
to get you another if you send that one away."’ 

But Sweetheart was a little girl of generous impulses, 
and she decided that the kaleidoscope must go, together 
with some cards ahd other gifts. And mother felt sure 
that the little girl had again torn up a little selfish weed 
from the garden of her heart. 

Asheville, N. C. 


sible for one person to conduct all departments, or one 
secretary to attend to all the necessary details. 

The books used number five. One of these is the 
‘* Revised Class Book’’ published by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, each class being provided with 
a separate class book, in which a strict account is kept, 
by the teacher, of the attendance and verses recited by 
each scholar every Sunday. On the last Sunday of the 
month the teachers take the books home, write them up 
for the month, giving the total attendance and verses re- 
cited by each scholar, and the total. attendance and 
verses by class for the month. 

The books are returned to the secretary the following 
Sunday, who then copies the record into the regular 
‘* Record Book,’’ with note of any transfers, change of 
address, or other remarks. This book consists really of 
two books, —the first, a register in which are recorded 
the names and addresses of all officers, teachers, and 
scholars, and the number of the class to which they be- 
long, the age of the younger scholars being also recorded. 


———— — 


Register for Officers, Teachers, 
and Scholars. 
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The second part is a record of the monthly report of 
each class for the year as above suggested, including also 
a report of the attendance of the teachers. 

The book is designed in the way indicated below, to 
enable us to keep a complete record of the attendance 
of each scholar, and also the number of memory verses 
recited by-each one every month, so that at the close of 


ofthe teachers and officers, held, according to our by-* 
laws, every two months. All appropriations voted upon 
by the general school are included in this book also. 

The keeping of a scrap-book is probably no new idea, 
although recently adopted by the writer. But it is 
found very helpful for the keeping of copies of all 
annual reports, as well as circulars, letters, postals, and 
cards of all descriptions issued by the school or_ bearing 
directly upon our work, as questions frequently arise as 
to what has been done in the past, and, by having these 
copies always at hand, it is much easier to recall the 
incidents to which the letter or circylar may refer. Be- 
sides being convenient, it makes an interesting collec- 
tion of papers, and may some time in the future prove 
very valuable. During our recent observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the church and school it was dif- 
ficult for us to obtain facts relative to the early work of 
the school, as well as the methods then employed, 
whereas, had a book of this kind been kept, there would 
have been no difficulty in securing data for the historical 
paper prepared at that time. 

Another book which the writer finds very necessary, 
but which may not prove as interesting to the reader, is 
one in which is entered in separate columns the atten. _ 
dance of the general school, including scholars in all 
departments, and the total attendance, which includes 
officers, teachers, and visitors ; and, in another column, 
the total number of verses recited by the school, and 
number of scholars reciting verses. By this the secte- 
tary is enabled, at the end of the year, to add together 
the different columns, and to tell exactly the total num- 
ber. present ; to strike off an average for the year, to give 
the total number of verses recited by the school for the 
year, and the total number of scholars reciting these 
verses. 


Formerly there had never been any regular copies kept 
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of orders given for printing, quarterlies, or other supplies, 
and in order to keep matters in a strictly business way, our 
treasurer, Mr. LeRoy Clark, Jr., has designed an order- 
book, similar to a check-book, containing regular printed 
blanks and stubs, both being numbered. When sup- 
plies are needed for any department an order is filled 
out and signed by the secretary, the order reading, 
‘‘ Please put this number on your bill.'’ We are thus 
able to trace any special order, and to prevent the render- 
ing of duplicate bills. : 

In the making up of our annual report.at the end of 
October, the clese of our Sunday-school year, it is nec- 
essary ‘for us to receive a full repert from each depart- 
ment, stating the number of officers, teachers, and 
scholars on their roll. These being added to those in 
my own immediate department, gives us the total mem- 
bership of the school. Tle report of the average atten- 
dance of scholars, and the average total attendance for 
the year, exclusive of July and August, is then made up. 
During these two months our school for the jpast few 
years has met immediately after the morning service, 
continuing for fifty minutes, so that it is necessary to 
make a separate report of these two months. 

Mention is also made of the largest attendance of 
scholars present on any one Sunday. This year it was 
on December 20, 1896, there being ‘four hundred and 
eighty scholars present. 

The largest total attendance was on April 18, 1897,— 
our ‘‘ Easter'' service,—there being 1,379 present. 

New York City. 
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A ‘‘ Messenger-Service'’ is one of 
A ‘' Messenger- : 

Service’ for Looking the successful phases of work in the 
after Absentees [Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Chicago. A perforated double card is 
used, cach half of the blank form being.about the size 
of a postal card. One of the superintendents thus de- 
scribes the method: ‘‘The plan of the messenger- 
service is to divide our territory into districts, and have 
boys, twelve to fifteen years old, volunté¢r to act as 
messengers for the different districts. The messenger- 
cards are placed in the class-books, and, ‘when a scholar 
is absent, the teacher fills out a card, and hands it to 
the superintendent in charge of the matter. He, in 
turn, delivers it to the messenger for the district in 
which the absentee lives, who visits the home imme- 
diately, leaves the message card, learns the cause of 
qe and makes a report the same afternoon, if pos- 
Sue, on the return portion of the card. The superin- 
tendent in charge then gives the case such attention as 
may be necessary.'' On the first part of the card is a 
*‘ message '' to the absentee, signed by his teacher and 
the superintendent : ‘«« We believe no scholar will be 
absent from our school without good cause. Being par- 
ticularly interested im you, we would be pieased to have 
you say to the messenger the cause of your absence. 
We hope you can be with us next Sunday.’’ On one 
side of the part to be torn off are blanks for the messen- 
gor'’s report, giving the cause of absence ; on the other 
side, brief directions to the messenger and to the super- 
intendent of messengers, ending with this imjunction : 
* Be sure that this card [with report] is placed in the 

hands of the teacher the following Sabbath.’ 


> 


In making records the future should 
be in mind. The superintendent of 
the Bay Ridge Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Brooklyn, David Porter, keeps a ‘‘ Swperinten- 
dent's Register’’ ruled in thirteen columns, with headings, 
for noting the members’ class number, name, address, 
when enrolled, age, birthday, to what class assigned, to 
what class transferred, with date of transfer, whether a 
member of the church, or of the Christian i:ndeavor So- 
ciety, and a place for ‘‘remarks*' in the last broad column. 
When over twenty-one, the scholar is marked ‘« adult." 
On the day before each birthday, the superintendent 
sends a birthday card, whatever the age of the member 
of the school, and wherever he may be in any part of 
the world. ‘‘There is some trouble connected with this, 
but it certainly repays one,’ he says; ‘for in cases 
where the recipients of the birthday cards are away from 
us, I generally get touching letters from them, with kind 
expressions and good wishes for the school.’ The rec- 
ord of officers and teachers is also kept, and they too 
receive birthday cards. 


A Superintendents’ 
Register and 
Birthday Cards 
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Devices for Bible Study 


By Zelia Margaret Brown 


Y CLASS found the Bible uninteresting. They 
were bright, lovely girls of about ‘fifteen, with 
good impulses and desires, and I was a little puzzled -at 
this state of affairs. I wislred to get them fixed in the 
habit of daily Bible reading. We talked it over, and 
acknowledged its importance, The girls enthusiastically 
agreed to read every day. Yeteon Sunday, when I asked 
them about their week's reading, most of them could re- 
member nothing. A few sadly confessed that they some- 
times forget. Said one bright girl : 

‘T don’t seem to find anything interesting. If 1 could 
read lovely verses, such as you often quote, I would like 
it. But those that I read don't mean anything.'’ 

And much of the Bible, read in a desultory manner, 
would mean little to a girl of that age. Heart experience 
is the magnifying-glass by means of which we search out 
many hidden things. What would this verse mean to 
one who had not been strengthened, in time of tempta- 
tion, by a remembrance of the word: ‘‘Thy word 
have I hid in my heart, that I -might not sin against 
thee.’’ Or is there any uplifting in the words ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn’’ to a light-hearted girl? To help 
them to see that the Bible did mean something, I gave 
some of the following plans on successive Sundays, never 
forgetting to ask about it the next Sunday. My scholars 
are expected to be prepared with note-books and pen- 
cils every lesson hour. 

1. Questions like these were given out, with the chap- 
ters referred to : ' 


Who is the Comforter? (John 14.) 

What is the wages. of sin ? (Rom. 6.) 

What composes the armor of'\God-? (Eph. 6.) 
How shall we gain wisdom ? (Jas. 1.) 

Who are the cliosen generation ? (1 Pet. 2.) 
How shall we love ? (1 John 3.) 

What is the bread of life? (John 6.) 

How shall we treat our enemies? (Matt. 5). 
Where shall we put our treasures ? (Matt. 7.) 
When shall we remember our Creator? (Ecéel. 12.) 
What way is hard? (Prov. 13.) 

Why do we love the Lerd ? (Psa. 116.) 


Any one can easily make out similar lists. I give-one 
for each day. The verse in which the answer is found 
is not indicated, and some of ‘the questions will take 
earnest study, even after the answer is found. For in- 
stance, in the question ‘‘ Ye are a chosen generation”’ 
the pupil must find out whom ‘the Apostle means by 
‘‘ye.'’ My motive-was to inspire interest and give 
familiarity defore taking up the consecutive reading. To 
my mind it was undesirable to have them come to ‘the 
Holy Book as to a task. After this plan lost its novelty, 
we tried another and more difficult one. 

2. This is a sort of test of familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures. Our class had been organized nearly a year at 
this time, and the Bible had been used much, both in 
class and at home, I was pleasantly ‘surprised by the 
result of these questions. 


Who Said the Following ? 
‘* The Lord is my Skepherd."’ 
* God is love."’ 
‘‘ IT am the way, the truth, and tke life."’ 
‘Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers.only.”’ 
‘Let brothefly love continue."’ 
** Bear ye one another's burdens."’ 
‘‘ He remembereth that we are dust.’ 
‘*He that overcometh shall inherit all things."’ 
‘* Be ye therefore perfect. 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart." 
*“It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth." 
‘*The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.’’ 
‘Pride goeth before destruction."’ 
“If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will'not hear me."’ 


Besides telling who said the passage quoted, they were 
to give the book and chapter in which it was found. I 
gave only three or four of these a week. 

3. I chose some particularly beautiful and fruitful 
chapter for a study selection for the week. On the next 
Sunday each pupil was to bring in the passage that she 
liked best. Some of the chapters studied in this way 
were : Matthew 5 to 7 ; John 14, 15 ; James 1; Romans 
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8, 12; 1 Corinthians 13 ; 1 John 4 ; Ephesians 6 ; Gala- 
tians 6 ; Ecclesiastes 12 ; Psalms 1, 8, 14, 23, 24 40, 
90, 103, 116, 139. : 

4. After this we took up a plan suggested by the 
minister. A subject would be assigned:on Sunday, and 
we would search dufing the week for passages bearing 
upon that word. Love, faith, truth, peace, temperance, 
heaven, temptation, mercy, salvation, were some:of the 
subjects studiet. Some found several hundred verses 
bearing on love, and I rejoiced to think of ‘the ‘time, 
which might have been spent idly or worse, that had 
been devoted to ‘God's word. 

During all of this time we were learning beautifiil 
selections, and now and then we would give up a week 
to preparation for a memory-meeting. Every pupil 
would come prepared with verses committed to memory, 
and we would recite around the class until no one could 
recall anymore. The bell usually rang, however, before 
we arrived at that ‘point. 

5. But now the time had come to take up the plan to 
which all this had been but an introduction, —reading 
the Bible by books. The following outline was given in 
the note-books. Of course, for younget pupils or more 
ignorant ones, this outline would have ‘to ‘be simplified 
very greatly. 

1. Written : 

When, where ? 

To whom, by whom ? 
. Story (if any): 

Lesson conveyed. 

Why is it told ? 

. Division of Bible : 

Old : History, law, poetry, prophecy. 
New : Gospels, Acts, ‘Epistles, Revelation. 
4. Central theught. 
5. Theme. 
6. Histery connected with it. 
7. Location of places mentioned. 
8. Its application to us. 

We had already studied the Bible division, so that 
they knew the application and use of each part of it. 
A careful and thoughtful study would give them the cen- 
tral thought. The questions on the story would apply 
to the Gospels, Acts, Ruth, Esther, and others, When 
I gave out the Gospel of John for the first week's study, 
there was no groan of protest, but every one went to work 
quickly and eagerly. The result could only be a new 
earnestness, for the study was intelligent and loving. 

Akron, O. ' 
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A Simple Syst System in lesson-study, however sim- 
of Lesson-Study fer pie, brings increased pleasure and 
Each Week effectiveness. A Sunday-school 
teacher in Omaha, Nebraska, W. E. Broadfield, has sug- 
gested this simple outline to fellow-teachers, out .of his 
experience : ‘‘ A good plan is to begin on Sunday evening 
getting ready for the next Sunday's lesson. The haifor 
quarter hour.of meditation which every Christian ‘ought ‘to 
take at some time on Sunday (and every day) is.a most fit- 
ting opportunity. The welfare of our scholars should 
have a portion of our thoughts at this time, and also ‘the 
subject of the next Sunday's lesson, with the rcading of 
the lesson verses. The entire chapter in which it is 
found will naturally follow Monday and Tuesday, and 
about Wednesday we become interested enough to spend 
our half or quarter hour looking up the Bible references 
to the lesson. Thursday the maps.claim our attention, 
and Friday the meaning of some difficult word, or the 
proper pronunciation. This is an easy task now, with 
the many excellent self-pronouncing Bibles to be had. 
Saturday we are athirst for more knowledge, and read 
some commentator with a relish. The fact is, after .a 
while the lesson commentaries in beoks and papers will 
interest us early in the week."’ 


a 


A good, rousing topic can easily be 
named from any one ‘of the Inter- 
national Lessons. “Miss Rebecca Nee- 
lans, a teacher having. a class of young men in the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Sunday-school.of Philadelphia, 
found it expedient, as a temporary arrangement, to renew 
their interest by taking up topics fer discussion, such as 
‘« The Sabbath,” «« Profanity,’ «* Character-Buiiding,’* 
and «‘ The Courage of One's Gonvictions."" If the boys 
prefer a topical rather than a textual treatment for.a-while, 
it is by no means necessary to go outside Of the lesson 
course to carry on this method. 
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Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1898 


r. January 2.—Jesus and John 

2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted : 
. January 16.—Beginning of the Ministry 
. January 23.—The Beatitudes 
. January 30.—How to Pray 
. February 6.—Our Father's Care 
. February 13.—The Call of Matthew 

. February 20. The Twelve Sent Forth 
. February 27.—Warning and Invitation 
. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath. . 
. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares 
. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded 
. March 27.—Review. 


. . Matt. 3: 7-17 

. Matt. 4: 4-11 
Matt. 4: 17-25 

Matt. 5° 1-12 

Matt. 6 : 5-15 

Matt. 6: 24-34 
Matt. 9: 9-17 

Matt. 10: 2-15 

. Matt. 11: 20-30 

; Matt. 12: 1-13 
Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
Matt. 14: 1-12 


of Jesus 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 
Study 2.—John the Baptist and Jesus 
Matthew 3 : 1-17. 


I, THE FORERUNNER (3: I-12, Part 1, @ 2). 

1. Zhe Man. Introduced here as well known,—the as- 
cetic prophet of the wilderness (v. 1, comp. 11 : 18), roughly 
clad and meanly fed (v. 4). ’’ was a fabric, 
not a skin; ‘‘locusts,’’ an insect-food of the very poor ; 
** wild honey,’’ probably the product of bees, possibly a sweet 
gum from a tree (see commentaries), John’s. appearance 
and message suggest familiarity with the story of Elijah; he 
seems also to have learned much from Isaiah 40-66 (see John 
1: 23,29; Matt. 11:4ff.). For his greatness of soul, see 
John 3 : 26-30, and Jesus’ testimony, Matthew 11 : 9-11. 

2. His Office. The voice crying ‘‘ Prepare ’’ (Matt. 3: 3, 11 ; 
John 1: 23, 26f.). Compare Jesus’ words, Matthew 11 : 
7-14. 

3.. His Message. 
tory. 


**Camel’s hair 


Two aspects: (1) negative and prepara- 
** Repent ’’ (Matt. 3 : 2),——that is, sus from sin, an 
address to the will rather than to the emotions (see commen- 
taries, especially Broadus, h. 1). Though preparatory, this 
negative message is none the less positive in results. . Repent- 
ance must bear fruit (3 : 8, compare Luke 3 : 7-14; Matt. 
14: 3f.). (2.) Positive and predictive, 7he kingdom of 
heaven is near (3:2). On kingdom of heaven, see Broadus, 
h. 1... It was the object of pious hope, the coming golden age, 
when God will rule in righteousness (comp. Luke 1 : 68 ff. ; 
2: 25, 29ff.). To John the approach of the kingdom meant 
the approach of the judgment,—a day of wrath for sinners 
(v. 7), an ax cutting down fruitless trees (v. 10), a baptism 
-with the fires of punishment (v. 11),» threshing which shall 
separate wheat from chaff (v. 12) ; for the penitent and godly 
a day of consummation, of baptism with the Spirit for new 
life"(v. 11). All this is to be accomplished through a greater 
than John, who is about to appear-(v. 11). He is never 
called King by John, but he is evidently conceived to be the 
Messiah (John 1 : 34). John thinks of the coming one as 
Judge, not as Saviour (contrast Jesus’ words, John 12 : 47 4). 
Only after personal intercourse with his successor does he 
rise to the thought of the Lamb of God (John 1 : 29). 

Note the prophetic directness and simplicity of John’s 
preaching. Compare Isaiah 1: 10-20; Micah6:1-8; note also 
Matthew 14:5; 21: 26. He also taught not as the scribes. 

4. His Rite. Baptism, signifying repentance (Mark 1 : 4), 
and accompanied by confession (Matt. 3 : 6). Note here also 
a double significance : (1) negative, Penitence and confession ; 
(2) positive, Consecration for the. coming kingdom (comp. 
Acts 19: 4). Note John’s thought of it as a separating ordi- 
nance (Matt. 3:7), typical of the judgment which was at 
hand (vs. 11). It was. meant for all, though the religious 
leaders and the nobility disdained it (comp. Matt. 21 : 31 f. ; 
Luke 7 : 29f.). 

On John and Jesus, read A. M. Fairbairn, ‘‘ Studies in the 
Life of Christ ’’ (pp. 64-79. New York: Appleton, 1882. 
$1.50). 

Il, THE Baptism oF Jesus (3: 13-17. Part 1, 2 3). 

1. Note that the new prophet’s message found echo in Jesus’ 
heart, the new ministry recognition, and the new site accept- 
ance. In the negative significance of the baptism Jesus takes 
no share ; the positive—consecration to the coming kingdom 
—was his concern (v. 15). On this ‘* fulfilling of all right- 
”’ see Broadus h.1., also Edersheim, ‘ Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah ’’ (I, 281. Randolph) ; Stapfer, 
** Jesus Christ before his Ministry ’’ (p. 126f. 
1897. $1.25). 

2. Was John's recognition of Jesus’ character due to pre- 
vious acquaintance, or to prophetic insight into a spotless 
soul? It was.not a Messianic recognition (John 1 : 31 ff.). 


eousness, 


Armstrong. 
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3. The Issues of the Baptism for Jesus. Consider his pray- 
ing’ (Luke 3 : 21 b.) ; the descent of the Spirit as his endue- 
ment for his work (v. 16, comp. Matt. 12 : 28); the voice as 
his definite designation as Messiah (v. 17). John saw the 
Spirit (John 1 : 32f.), did he. hear the voice? (comp: Mark 
1:41; Luke 3:22). On Son of God asa Messianic title, 
compare Matthew 26: 63f.; John 1 : 45, 49; see Feather, 
** Last of the Prophets’ (p. 111 ff. ‘* Handbooks for Bible 
Classes,’’ 1894. 60 cents). 

III. SUMMARY. 


Scribner. 


Jesus, though having no need to repent of sin, does seek to 
consecrate himself to the kingdom of heaven by baptism at 
the hands of his forerunner, and receives definite appointment 
as Messiah, and enduement for his work. 

IV. Practicat Hint. 

Consider how much more there is to religion than penitence 
for past sin, 

Rusu 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 
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Lesson 2, January 9, 1808 
Jesus Tempted 


GoLDEN Text: For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he ts able to succour them that are tempted.—Heb. 
2:18. 


(Matt. 4: 1-11. Memory verses: 4-11.) 


Compare Luke 4: 1-13 and Hebrews 4: 14-16. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
* « Then was Jesus led up of I 
the Spirit into the wilderness to 

be tempfed of the devil. 

2 And when he had fasted 
forty days and forty nights, he 
was afterward. a hungered. 

3 And when the tempter came 
to him, he said, If thou be the 
Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread. 

4 But he answered and said, 

It is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth outof the 
mouth of God. 

5 Then the devil taketh him 
up into the holy city, and setteth 
him on a pinnacle of the temple, 

6 And saith unto him, If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down : for itis written, He shall 
give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee: and in ¢heir hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, 
written again, Thou shalt 
tempt the Lord thy God. 

8 Again, the devil taketh him 
up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and sheweth him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them ; 

9 And saith unto him, All 
these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, 
Get thee hence, Satan : for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. 

rr Then the devil leaveth him, 
and, behold, angels came. and 
ministered unto him. 


Then was Jesus led up of 
the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. 
And when he had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, he 
afterward hungered. And 
the tempter came and said 
unto him, If thou art the Son 
of God, command that these 
stones become 'bread. But 
he answered and said, It is 
written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. Then 
the devil taketh him into the 
holy city ; and he set him on 
the ? pinnacle of the temple, 
and saith unto him, If thou 
art the Son of God, cast thy- 
self down : for it is written, 

He shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee : 

And on their hands they 
shall bear thee up, 

Lest haply thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. 
Jesus said unto him, Again 
it is written, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God. 
Again, the devil taketh him 
unto an exceeding high 
mountain, and sheweth him 
all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ; 
and he said unto him, All 
these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. ‘Then saith 
ions unto him, Get thee 
ence, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. Then 
the devil leaveth him ; and 
behold, angels came and 

ministered unto him. 


It is 
not 


1Gr. loaves. *Gr. wing. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 1 am the light of the 
world.—John 8: 12. 

LEssON TOPIC : Overcoming All Temptation. 


1. The Pirst Conflict, vs. 1-4. 
2. The Second Conflict, vs. 5-7. 
3. The Third Conflict, vs. 8-a:. 


OUTLINE : 


DAILY Home READINGS : 


M.—MATT. 4: t«18. 
T.—Deut. 8: 1-6. 
W.—1 Pet. 5: 6-11. 
T.—Psa. 91: 1-12. Safety of the godly. 
P.—Jas. 1: 12-17. Enduring temptation. 
S.—Heb. 4: 11-16. Tempted, but without sin. 
S.—Heb. 2 :9-18. Able to help. 

[These Home Readings are the selectians of the International Bible 

Reading Association.] 


Jesus tempted. 
** Not by bread alone.” 
The tempter. 


23... 
Lesson Analysis 


I. THE FIRST CONFLICT. 
1. The Combatants : 
Then was Jesus led up... to be tempted of the devil (1). 


[ will put enmity between . . . thy seed and her seed (Gen. 3 


I5)- 
That he might destroy the works of the devil (1 John 3 : 8). r 
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2. The Disadvantage : 
When he had fasted, .. . he afterward hungered (2). 
Hungry and thirsty, their‘soul fainted in them (Psa. 107 : 5). 
I perish here with hunger (Luke 15 : 17). 
3- The Insinuation : 
If thou art the Son of God (3). 
This is my beloved Son (Matt. 3 : 17). 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 
4- The Proposat : 
Command that these stones become bread (3). 


The setpent was more subtil than any beast (Gen. 3 


: ah 
‘The working of Satan with. . 


. all deceit (2 Thess. 2 : 9, 10), 
5. The Repulse : . 
Man shall not live by bread alone 44). 
Know that man doth not live by bread only (Deut. 8 » 3). 
Be not... anxious, saying, What shall we eat? (Matt. 6 : 31.) 


ll. THE SECOND CONFLICT, 
1. The Position : 
The devil... set him on the pinnacle of the temple (5). 
This house, which is so high (2 Chron..7 : 21). 
He built his sanctuary like the heights (Psa. 78 : 69). 
2. The Challenge : 
If... the Son of God, cast thyself down (6). 
Put forth thine hand now, and touch all that he hath (Job 1 : rr), 
Satan asked to"have You, that he might sift you (Luke 22 ‘gtk 
3- The Enforcement : 
For it is written (6). 
They shall bear thee up in their hands (Psa. 91 : 12). 
Wrest, as they do also the other scriptures (2 Pet. 3 : 16). 
4- The Repulse : 
Thou shalt not tempt the. Lord thy God (7). 
Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God (Deut. 6 : 16). 
Now therefore why tempt ye God ? (Acts 15 : 10.) 


Ill, 
1. The Position : 
The devil taketh him unto an exceeding high mountain (8). 


God... set me down upon a very high mountain (Ezek. 40 : 2). 
He carried me... to a mountain great and high (Rev. 21 : ro.) 


2. The Vision : 
Sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world (8). 
Shewed him all the kingdoms... in a moment of time (Luke 


THE* THIRD CONFLICT, 


4:5). 
He ., . shewed me the holy city Jerusalem (Rev. 21 : 10), 
3. The Proffer : 
All these things will I give thee (9). 
In the day ye eat... ye shall be as God (Gen. 3: 5). 
To thee will 1 give all this authority, and the glory. (Luke 4 : 6). 
4- The Condition : 
Uf thou wilt fall down and worship me (9). 
If thou... wilt worship before me, it shall all be thine (Luke 


4:7). 

They sacrifice to devils, and not to God (1 Cor. 10 : 20), 
5- The Repulse : 

Get thee hence: ... Thou shalt worship the Lord (10). 
Thou shalt have none other gods before me (Exod. 20 : 3). 
Worship God (Rev. 22 : 9). 

6. The Triumph : 

The devil leaveth him; ... angels came and ministered (11) 
The devil. . . departed from him for a season (Luke 4 : 13). 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you (Jas. 4 : 7). 


—— 


Verse 1.—‘' Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit ..... to be. 
tempted of the devil.’ (1) Jesus led of the Spirit; (2) Jesus 
grappling with the Devil; (3) Jesus perfecting sympathy with 
man. 

Verse 3.—"' If thou art the Son of God?"’ 
(2) Demonstration invited. 

Verses 6, 7.—'‘' It is written Again itiswritten."’ (1) Scrip- 
ture misconstrued ; (2) Scripture modifying Scripture ; (3) Truth 
attained. 

Verse 10.—‘' Thou shait worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt theu serve.’" (1) Supreme worship; (2) Exclusive 
service. 

Verse 11.—‘' The devil leaveth him ;... angels came and min- 
istered.’" (1) The battle ended ; (2) The adversary routed ; (3) 
The triumph celebrated. 


(1) Doubt suggested ; 


AKA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


IIERE are no intervening events (see Mark 1 : 12). 

PLAces.—‘* The wilderness ’’ (v. 1) was probably that 
of Judea, if the baptism occurred near Jericho. If it occurred 
farther north, the fasting may have been in a wilderness of 
the Sea of Galilee, though other localities are suggested. The 
traditional site of the ‘‘ exceeding high mountain ”’ (v. 8) is 
Quarantania (or, Quarantana), a precipitous height about seven 
miles northwest of Jericho. 


The ‘‘ pinnacle ’’ or ** wing ’’ of 
the temple (v. 5) was probably the tower at the southeastern 
angle of the temple enclosure, about four hundred and fiity 
feet above the valley of Jehoshaphat (or, Kidron),. 

Time.—From the close of January to the beginning of 
March, A. U. C. 780=A. D. 27. 

Persons.—Our Lord ; Satan, so named in Mark's account 
(comp. v. 10 of the lesson), the personal ‘‘ devil ’’ (not ** de- 
), the head of the kingdom of evil. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.— Mark 1 


compare Hebrews 4 : 14-16. 


mon "’ 


12, 13; Luke 4: 1-13; 


- 
Critical Notes 
Verse 1.— Zhen: Mark, * straightway.’’—Led up of the 
Spirit: **Up”’ from the Jordan valley to the higher rocky 


wilderness.—Jn/o the wilderness ; The term is applied to un- 





cultivated regions, sparsely inhabited.— 7o be tempted of the 
devil: In marked contrast with the preceding baptism. The 
appeals attributed to Satan correspond with the false Messi- 
anic notions then prevailing. 

Verse 2.—And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights; The length of the fast is not incredible. Compare 
the fasts of Moses (Exod. 34 : 28) and of Elijah (1 Kings 
19 : 8).—/e afterward hungeréd: ‘* Was afterward an bun- 
gered ’’ is needlessly diffuse. 

Tue Turee Temprations.-—The order of Matthew is 
probably correct, since he directly connects the second temp- 
tation with the first, and the third forms a climax. The frst 
temptation (vs. 3, 4) is an appeal to appetite, and to doubt 
the word of God; the second (vs. 5-7), to pride, and to pre- 
sume upon the word of God; the shird (ve- 8-10), to ambi- 
tion, and to reject the word of God. 

Verse 3.— 7he tempter came and said unto him, If thou art 
the Son of God: This is a taunt, not an expression of doubt. 
**Son ’’ is emphatic, probably in allusion to the previous at- 
testation at his baptism.— Command that these stones: Such 
as would be common in a rocky wildefhess, possibly resem- 
bling Oriental loaves in. form.— Become bread: Greek, 
‘loaves.’ ‘‘ Become’ is literal. Evidently there is a taunt 
in regard to the hunger of Jesus. But the suggestion of 
working a miracle involves a more subtle temptation, that of 
turning aside from the path of suffering, and using miraculous 
pewer for this purpose. 

Verse 4.—/? is written: Deuteronomy 8 : 3 (from the 
address of Moses), prefaced by thése words, ‘‘ Jehovah suf- 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna,”’ etc., ‘* that 
he might make thee know," etc.—A/an: Jesuz identifies 
himself with man in this conflict.—-Shal/ not live by bread 
alone; While necessary, it is not the supreme necessity.— 
But by every word: By every direct revelation from God, As 
the Old Testament is cited, it is now proper to apply the pass- 
age to the written word. 

Verse 5.— Zhen: More specific than Luke.— 7aketh him : 
Not ‘‘ up,’’ but ‘‘ with,’’ implying some constraint, but not 
force. — Holy City: Matthew, writing primarily for Jews, uses 
this phrase ; Luke says ‘ Jerusalem.’’— 7he pinnacle of the 
temple: Edersheim suggests as the place the spot on the tem- 
ple porch where a priest watched for the dawn, and the time 
as just before the morning sacrifice, so that the proposed mira- 
cle would have witnesses. 

Verse 6.—J// thou art: As in verse 3.— Cast thyself down : 
Evidently there was a precipitous descent near by.— or it is 
written: Psalm 91 : 11, 12.—//e shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: ** In all thy ways ’’ occurs in the Psalm, but 
the omission here does not affect the sense.— Ox “heir hands: 
More literal than “ in,’’—Zest Aaply - So the Revisers usually 
render the Greek term. 


. 


Verse 7.—Again it is written ; Not, ** It is written again.”’ 
In another place, Deuteronomy 6:16. Scripture is to be ex- 
plained by Scripture, and isolated texts are not to be wrested 
in support of views opposed by plain precepts. Here a poetic 
passage is offset by a direct prose precept. Deuteronomy 
6 ; 16 refers to the incident at Massah (Exod. 17}, which 
means ‘‘ tempting,’’ when the children of Israel asked for 
water.— Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy Ged: ** Tempt”’ 
here, as often, means ‘‘ try,’’ put to the test. In this precept 
a wrong testing is implied, dishonoring God by testing his 
faithfulness out of curiosity, or unbelief, or dissatisfaction. 

Verse 8.—Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding 
high mountain, and sheweth him: Luke, ‘‘in a moment of 
time:’’ These expressions suggest some remarkable extension 
of vision, though not necessarily any magical operation of 
Satan.—A// the hingdoms of the world, and the glory of them : 
The natural prospect was an extensive one, covering parts of 
several regioris under different rulers ; such a view would sug- 
gest, as all mountain views do, the great expanse beyond the 
horizon in every direction, 

Verse 9.— And he said unto him: The correct text has a 
change of tense, hence ** he said.""—4// these things: In em- 
phatic position, including not only the kingdoms, but the 
glory, honor, pleasure, and power assumed to belong to the 
possession of such sovereignty.— /¥i// J give thee: Luke 
adds, ** for it hath been delivered unto me; and to whomso- 
ever I will I give it."’ Satan has control of many worldly 
things, for he is the god of this world, and does give much, 
for a time, to his followers. But his power to give was lim- 
ited to those things which Jesus did not come to obtain.—// 
thou wilt fall down and worship me: The answer shows that 
religious worship is meant. 

Verse 10.— Get thee hence, Satan: The name means “ ad- 
versary ;'* the tempter now appears in his true character.— 
Fer: This introduces both the answer to the temptation and 
the reason for the previous exclamation. — / is written : 
Deuteronomy 6 : 13.— Zhou shalt worship the Lord thy God : 
Jehovah the covenant God of Israel is the sole object of wor- 
ship. This was originally a warning against going after the 
gods of the heathen nations about Israel ; but its pertinence 
on this occasion is cbvidus.— And Aim only shalt thou serve : 
The Greek term refers to religious service. Thus our Lord 
clesed the conflict by rejecting the victory which would be 
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defeat, the glory which would be shame, the submission to 
Satan which would be defiance of God, 

Verse 11.— Zhen the devil leaveth him: Luke, “ for a 
season,’’ implying subsequent temptation (comp. Heb. 4 : 14- 
16).—Angels came and ministered unto him; The tense of 
the second verb indicates continued action, ‘‘ kept ministéring 
unto him,’’ probably with food (comp. 1 Kings 19: 5, 6). 
He was hungry, and, though he would not turn stones into 
bread, angels ministered to his wants. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


XS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


RIAL alone forms and manifests the moral character, nor 
can this be said to have any existence except where 
goodness is ‘‘ sufficient to have stood, but free to fall.’’ Vir- 
tue that has never stood in the open and borne the brunts of 
all the experiences of life is only a name; when it has braved 
the winter storm of adversity and the, summer heat of good 
fortune, and still lifts up its head unscathed, we recognize 
that it claims our homage. The carpet knight has no honor 
for possibilities of future distinction in the embattled field, but 
the veteran has earned our veneration by the scars of his cam- 
paigns, and by the badges of approved valor on his bosom. 
All over the world the ground is strewn with wilted expec- 
tations, as our orchards are with perished blossoms after an 
untimely frost. The mariner trusts only the cable that has 
been tested, the soldier will only rely on the blade that has 
proved its temper. Hence, in every spiritual leader, we rec- 
ognize, justly or in fancy, one who has deliberately refused to 
listen to any seductions of evil. - 
Indeed, without such an experience, even angels would be 
so only in name; for we cannot imagine these exalted beings 
having reached their high estate except after having been ex- 
posed to temptation, and having foiled it. The vision of war 
in heaven, between the army of Michael and that of the devil, 
or ‘‘ dragon,’’ however explained, implies that the host of 
faithful angels proved their loyalty when assailed by the prin- 
ciple of evil; and this condition of victorious exposure to 
spiritual assault, as the hall-mark of heavenly knighthood and 
the discipline needed to perfect the moral strength by which 
evil may be permanently resisted, must be needed no less on 
earth than among the immortals. 

Hence we see John the Baptist ‘‘ girding up the loins of his 
mind ’’ (1 Pet. 1 : 13) for his great work, by retiring to the 
awful solitude of the Judean wilderness for prayer and medi- 
tation, by which to clothe himself with the whole armor of 
God, that he might be able to stand fast in the evil day when 
assailed by temptation (Eph. 6 : 14ff.). So Paul retired to 
** Arabia,’’ that he might meet and overcome whatever might 
disturb his complete surrender to Christ, or turn him aside 
from his great commission, It was enly natural, therefore, 
and in keeping with the counsel of God, that the Captain of 
our Salvation should be made perfect, as such, by challenging 
evil to do its worst to overthrow him, that his triumph over it 
might strengthen him for all that was before him, and give 
humanity an imperishable assurance of the mighty task he had 
undertaken not being beyond his powers. 

The temptations of our Lord need not be fancied outward 
attacks of Satan, for we are tempted most effectually by the 
suggestions of our own mind, without any external agency. 
Nor does it follow that the rising of an unworthy thought in 
us involves sin ; our entertaining, instead of repelling it, is the 
guilt. Itis impossible to control the thoughts, but we can 
harbor those we should dismiss, and we may dismiss those we 
should cherish. 

We can conceive the intense mental strain on Christ’s 
whole nature after being formally set apart as the appointed 
founder of the new kingdom of God. No wonder that he for- 
got the ordinary wants of nature, or that he should be moved 
to use the miraculous powers with which he knew he was 
endowed to supply them. But he had come to submit him- 
self absolutely to the gracious providence of his Father above, 
and he tbrust from him any semblance of distrust, as we all 
must do if we are to be like him. Perfect love casts out fear, 
and it was essential that it should do so in his case as our 
great exemplar. 

Another avenue by which sin might corrupt the mind was 
spiritual pride, —the establishment of his claims as the Anointed 
of God by a supreme manifestation of his miraculous powers 
in a way that might arrest universal attention. Were he, in 
presence of the myriads attending a high festival at the temple, 
to cast himself from its top, and glide down uninjured to the 
valley far below, all must hail him as more than man. But 
he felt that his kingdom was to be in the heart, and had noth- 
ing akin to mere theatrical display. It must spring in the 
individual soul, like seed im the soil, and could not be 
forced into a mechanical maturity. Besides, no protection 
had been promised except in following where God led. 

But ambition, and love of ease and human glory also, lay 
before him if he followed his people in their idea of a Messiah, 
while only a blackened and scorched path of lifelong martyr- 
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dom could await him if he tried to divert the nation from their 
political dream of a world-conquering Messiah, and invited 
them instead to set up the reign of God in their souls, But 
he came to bear witness to the truth, and deliberately reached 
out his hand to the crown of thorns, when, had he chosen, he 
might have worn the diadem of universal empire. Tempta- 
tion had assailed him, as it does all, from his boyhood ; but 
neither then nor now, at its flood tidé, could its waters pre- 
vail against a nature which rose above them like the house 
of his own parable, that-was built on immovable foundations, 
Bournemouth, England. 


KSA 
“ Nothing in Me” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE popular belief that Tabor was the scene of the temp- 

tation is obviously wrong, for that mountain could never 

be said to be in the ‘‘wilderness.’’ Apparently, also, its sum- 

mit was occupied asa fortified post in the time of Christ. The 

expression ‘‘the wilderness’? seems to point to the grim 

desert country on the west of the Dead Sea, but no certainty 
is attainable or needful. 

More important is the question whether the temptation was 
so presented to Jesus that any one eJse would have seen any- 
thing but himself sitting immovable in the desert all the 
while. That the suggestions came from another source than 
his own sinless self, even from the. personal enemy of all 
good, we must hold fast, or we destroy his stainless humanity ; 
but, whether: there was any visible presence of the tempter, 
and whether the transporting to the pinnacle of the temple 
and to the summit of a high mountain took place in bodily 
reality, is quite a distinct question. 

It seems to me more accordant with our Lord’s dignity, and 
with the analogy of prophetic visions, to take the change of 
locality as occurring only in vision, and the tempter’s sugges- 
tions as shot straight into the spirit of Jesus without the bodily 
appearance of their author or the intervention of audible 
words. The temptation was from Satan, and was real, but 
that does not require that it should be outwardly addressed to 
sense, or carried on by a corporeal tempter. 

1, Christ’s hunger began after the forty days’ fast. During 
that time we must suppose that his human nature, absorbed 
in the meditations consequent on the descent on him of the 
Spirit at his baptism, was lifted above consciousness of bodily 
needs, and became aware of hunger only when the high tide 
of feeling and contemplation began to ebb. That temporary 
ignoring of physical wants is familiar to us all, and that Jesus 
should have known both it and the imperative voice with 
which they demand attention after a time brings his manhood 
very near us. 

Equally true to common experience is the following of a 
time of high communion with heaven by doubts of the very 
things of which we were then most sure. Reaction follows 
all deep emotion. Every man called to a high vocation knows 
how surely the trough of the wave is deep in proportion to the 
height of the crest. “With us these alternations come from 
within, but there was nothing in Jesus to produce them, and 
they were launched at him from without. ‘If thou art the 
Sor of God ’’ seeks to insinuate a doubt of the reality of the 
vision and the voice by the banks of Jordan. It hints that 
a half-starved man is a strange kind of Messiah, and suggests 
that he should try whether he can make bread out of the 
stones of the desert, and so satisfy himself that he is not de- 
luded by fancies, as well as provide for his want. 

We must distinguish between the side of Christ’s nature to 
which the first temptation was addressed and the sin to which 
it sought to draw him. It appealed to innocent natural neces- 
sities of the body, to satisfy which a man is entitled and bound 
to use his powers, but it suggested satisfying these in a way 
which would have meant doubt of God and use of his powers 
for unworthy ends. 

Observe that Jesus brushes aside as unworthy of notice the 
whisper of a doubt whether he was the Son of God. He 
knew that too well to need to buttress his assurance by a 
miracle. He answers, not as Son of God, but as ‘‘man,”’ 
and associates himself with all his brethren when he catches 
and quenches this fiery dart of the wicked on the shield of 
faith. His answer is taken from Scripture (Deut. 8 : 3), and 
expresses filial trust that God can feed men by other things 
than bread, if he so will. 

The often-given explanation of these words, that man’s true 
life is not nourished by material food, but by revealed truth, is 
quite misteken and irrelevant. They do not point to the true 
life as fed by something better than bread, but to the true 
source of nourishment for the bodily life as being the will of 
God, which makes bread our ordinary food, and can make 
other means sustain us, if he wills. His ‘‘ word,’’ which here 
means his will in action, gives their qualities to all material 
things. Therefore simple trust becomes ‘‘ man,’’ and for 
Jesus to make these stones bread would not show him to be 
the Sen of God, but to be casting off the dependence and trust 
proper to man. If God has given us bodily wants, we may 
trust to him to supply them. The first temptation is a type 
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of all which are addressed to our physical needs or appetites, 
and Christ’s answer should be ours. 

2. Matthew’s order is preferable to Luke’s, since it keeps 
together the two temptations which are introduced by ‘‘ If thou 
art the Son of God ;’’ and his third is clearly a climax, as we 
shall see. His second is closely connected with the first, in- 
asmuch as the faith which repelled the first is by the second 
tempted to what looks like an act of devout confidence, but is 
really one of presumptuous self-will. It is as if Satan had 
said, ‘‘ You will do nothing that is inconsistent with absolute 
dependence on God. Here, then, is something that would 
be a shining instance of such dependence,—cast thyself down 
from the giddy height of the pinnacle of the temple, and trust 
him to take care that you will fall softly.’’ Bitter irony and 
unbelief breathe in the appeal to Scripture. The Devil tries 
to make us disbelieve God’s promises, as he tried to make Eve 
disbelieve his threats. 

What is the point of the second temptation? The first as- 
sault kad appealed to sense, and failed. The second is 
subtler, in appealing to the religious nature ; that is, to faith. 
It tries to get faith into the service of self-will, by rushing, un- 
called, into peril, and then expecting God to get him out of 
it. We cannot sanctify an act in that fashion by beginning it 
in self-will, and then, when half-way through, turning it into 
an act of faith, God should have been thought of before 
leaping from the pinnacle, not when getting near the pave- 
ment below. ‘ 

He who trusts God in lowly dependence will wait for his 
finger to point his course, and, if we run before we are sent, we 
need not cry to God to avert the consequences of our taking our 
affairs into our own hands. Such a faith as Satan preached is 
full sister to presumption, and is really not faith at all. The 
temptation to it besets many of us who are in little danger 
from the grotser appeals to fleshly appetites. Religious men 
are tempted to consult themselves.as to what they do, and 
then to hope for God to help them out of difficulties which 
they did not consult him before incurring. ‘‘ To swap horses 
in the middle of the stream ”’ is not easy, as Lincoln told us, 
but to perfect in the spirit what was begun in the flesh is im- 
possible, 

What was the weapon which repelled this temptation? 
Scripture again. ‘‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’’ 
Our Lord’s ‘‘ It is written-again ’’ suggests the lesson that we 
must not push isolated parts of the Bible to extreme conclu- 
sions, but must take them with the limitations and explana- 
tions, supplied, by other parts. There have been systems of 
theology built on single texts which would never have existed 
if that ‘‘ again ’’ had been borne in mind. 

That remarkable expression ‘‘ tempt God’’ suggests that 
the presumptuous faith urged on Jesus was really presump- 
tuous disbelief. To ‘‘ tempt God”’ is to put him to: the test, 
and that, not with the trustful spirit which he bids to ‘* prove 
him,’’ and delights to answer, but with the self-will which re- 
ceives no protection from him. If it had been possible that 
Jesus should have yielded to the suggestion, there would have 
been no soft angel hands to bear him up, and his faith would 
have vanished as he lay bruised and bleeding on the stones. 

3. The last assault drops all reference to Christ’s sonship. 
It, as it were, accepts the fact that he is Messiah, and seeks 
to work with that fact as its instrument. The supposition that 
all the temptations were presented to the mind, not the 
senses, of Jesus, is confirmed by the impossibility of showing 
** all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them ’’ from 
any mountain. The dazzling sight must have been flashed 
before the inward eye only. Our Lord’s Messianic conscious- 
ness regarded all these kingdoms as destined to be his. But 
there were two ways by which their conquest could be at- 
empted. The one was the way which, during his whole life, 

et him in Jewish hopes, and which was pressed on him to 
dopt more than once; the other was the way of suffering and 
he cross. Here, at the outset, he had to make his choice, 
and the choice then made was adhered to with inflexible cour- 
age, guided by infinite love. 

In our lowly lives the same temptation is often presented, 
when we can see two ways to ends which we beliéve to be 
good,—one rough, long, hard for bleeding feet and weary 
limbs ; the other smooth and easy, but involving the use of 
questionable or manifestly wrong means. Has the church 
never taken Satan’s way for promoting Christ’s kingdom ? 
Are we not all tempted to secure a bit of the world’s kingdom 
for ourselves by adopting means hard to reconcile with our 
supreme devotion to Jesus? Are there net a good many of 
Christ’s professed followers to be found suspiciously near 
Satan’s altars in commercial life ? 

How was that last temptation repelled? By Scripture once 
more. Jesus must have fed his spirit on the Word to have 
thus instantaneously fallen back on it. If it dwelt in us 
richly, we should find iteflowering into all wisdom, and sup- 
plying weapons for every fight with evil. But we note that, 
as Satan in this last temptation has recognized Jesus as Mes- 
siah, Jesus unmasks him as the Satan that he is. To try to 
win worship for himself Was the sure mark of his true nature. 
His own words betray him as the enemy of God and man. 
There is but one object of worship, and to attempt to divert 
it to another reveals the naked devil, 
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So the three answers to the three temptations hold all that 
should mark our relations to God,—trustful dependence on 
him for all outward supply, lowly submission to him in point- 
ing our paths, confidence so entire that it does not tempt him, 
and the worship of an undivided heart manifested in the ser- 
vice of a whole life. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


KY 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Devil Departs: the Angels Come and Minister 


E MUST not waste our opportunity in confusing pupils 
concerning angelic natures, good and bad, means of 
communication of which we know little and can teach less. 
The lesson is divinely full of meaning to every one who is to 
be tested and made strong. 

There can be no power without trial,—temptation to use 
it selfishly. Jesus just endowed with the Holy Ghost is driven 
to a lonély place to discover the proper range of its applica- 
tion. No man has strength, wealth, learning, holiness, with- 
out temptation to use it selfishly, The temptation is not to 
gross or pleasurable sin, hut to use extraordinary power for 
ordinary ends. 

It requires acute perception to detect a temptation in the 
words of Holy Scripture, and the Tempter in one seemingly 
seeking to verify and display Christ’s divine sonship. Noth- 
ing but practice could acquire that power. . Hence the need 
of trial. He must discriminate between Pharisaic, even 
Satanic, flattery to attain its own ends, and the sincere adora- 
tion of Nicodemus that opens the way to declare the birth of 
a new life. 

The wrong use of Scripture does not prevent its right use. 
Since Satan used it in the most important and crucial of all 
temptations, with the Son of God, we may be sure he will use 
it on all sons of God. He has, in all ages! He has repeat- 
edly used the same temptation of the glory of worldly em- 
pireship on the church, and it has fallen again and again, By 
this time we ought not to be ignorant of his devices. 

The mystery of the Son of God being tempted is solved by 
the fact that he is really the son of man. He must be tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin, It is a means of 
acute perception of spiritual realities, and a development of 
strength; each temptation resisted gives clearer vision and 
greater power. At first Jesus quotes Scripture to Satan, relying 
on the divine power inherent therein to refute and defeat him. 
At last he assumes the air and might of a personal conqueror, 
and says, ‘* Get thee hence, Satan,’’ and he goes (v. 10). 

Then the angels came, and thenceforth continually minis- 
tered unto him., The battle was short and sharp, the victory 
permanent. Can our battles have the same outcome? Insist 
on 1 Corinthians 10:13. ‘God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will 
with the temptation make also the way of escape, that ye 
may be able to endure it.’’ Quote a dozen like passages, as 
Psalm 125. - Then the trial will make the faith more precious 
than gold. It will be found unto praise and glory and honor 
(1 Pet. 1: 7). 


University Park, Colo. 
eS) 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEN was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempied of the devil(v. 1). ‘* Then’’ came tempta- 
It is when we would seem least in danger that we are 
most in danger. It is when God shows himself as closest to us 
that the Devil is sure to be near us with evil suggestions. Rising 
from our knees in prayer, or coming from the communion 
table, we must not feel that now at least we are safe for a 
time. As long as we are in the flesh the fight of temptation 
goes on. The only souls in this life which the Devil lets alone 
are the souls which give themselves up to him unresistingly. 
This is a comforting thought when we find temptations beset- 
ting us in moments of most sacred nearness to God. It shows 
that the Devil hasn’t given us up, and we may be sure that 
God hasn’t. 

The tempter came and said unto him, If thou art the Son 
of God, command that these stones become bread (v. 3). “if 
thou art’’ what God has said thou art! Don’t be too sure. 
See if God’s word amounts to anything. You’ve nothing to 
back it. The hardest thing in the world for human nature to 
believe is the specific promise of God. If we are hungry, it is 
easy to believe that we can be fed while we have food in our 
family cupboard. The next easiest thing is to have confidence 
for to-morrow while we have money in the bank, ready for us 
to draw it out on check. A simple and positive promise of 
God that we shall have needful food in due time is not always 
SO easy to rest on. 
to doubt ! 


tion. 


Poor, weak, human nature! How ready 
Surer than the love and fidelity of our home dear 
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ones, or than the honesty of the best bank official on earth, is 
the sure word of God. Taz is the only thing that never has 
failed, and that never will fail. A promise of God is surer 
than the possession of millions. Not what we find we can do, 
but what God has promised that Ae will do, is our one sure 
rest for always. 

The devil... set him on the; pinnacle of the temple, and 
saith, ... Lf thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down: for 
if ts written, 


He shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 

And on their hands they shall bear thee up (vs. §, 6). 
Presumption comes next to doubt. If we can trust God to 
provide for us, have we anything to do for ourselves? There 
is such a thing as relying on God’s miracles when we ought to 
use God-given means, We are in danger of taking to our- 
selves a promise which is not made for such a time as this, 
If we have food in the cupboard when we are hungry, we 
have no right to believe that God’s promise to feed us is to 
shut out our duty of using what he has already provided to 
our hands. If there is a flight of stairs leading from the roof 
to the ground, proper trust will enable us to go down by 
them, instead of throwing ourselves from the eaves in the 
hope that angels will bear us up. Miracles are for the help 
of the trustful in emergencies, not as a substitute for God’se 
appointed means for the benefit of the shiftless or the pre- 
suming. : 

The devil... sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, . ++ 
and he said, ... All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
Jall down and worship me (vs. 8, 9). 
other peril. 


Self-confidence is an- 
We 
That 
But the Devil tries to make us think that there 
is some better way than God’s way of getting influence over 
men. He doesn’t ask us to do what we know to be wrong, 
but he does sometimes ask us.to conform to the ways of the 
world just a little in order to get a better hold on the world, 
It does now and then seem tempting to yield to questionable 
social customs and prejudices so far as will enable us to serve 
God more effectively, although that is not just the way that God 
says is best. When God says that the cross and the grave are 
our way to triumph for him, we may be sure that that way is 
a better way than a chariot-ride to the mountain-top would 
be, even though all the good people in the world, backed by 
the word of the Devil, say differently. 

Then the devil leaveth him; and behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him (v. 11). Svoner or later, if we are true, 
the Devil will leavé us; but God will never leave us. If we 
have a hard time doing just right, we may be sure that God 
will more than make our trial a blessing. We shall have a 
great deal of gain for every little we have suffered. If we 
look back in life, we shall see that the most joyous times we 
have had have always followed some great trial in God’s ser- 
vice. Therefore we are to count it all joy'when wes+e-hay-~ 
ing a hard time in the path of duty, knowing that resisting the 
Devil and his works brings the special nearness of God 
through his choicest spiritual messengers. 


We want influence. We ought to want it. 
want power to benefit our fellows and to serve God. 


isn’t wrong. 


One way of shar- 

ing God’s loving ministry to Jesus is by trustfully sharing the 

trials which led the way for God’s loving comforting of him. 
Philadelphia. 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE are those who deny that Satan is a person, They 
claim that he is merely an ‘‘influence.’’ The lesson 
conveys the impression that Satan is just as really a person 
as Jesus was, It may be well to see what the Word of God 
has to say on this matter of the personality of Satan, as that 
is our only recourse in a question like this. The Bible has 
various names for Satan. It calls him the tempter (1 Thess. 
3:5), Beelzebub, and the prince of devils (Matt. 12 : 24), 
the evil one (Matt. 6: 13), the evil one (Matt. 13: 19), the 
prince of this world (John 12 : 31), the god of this world 
(2 Cor. 4: 4), the prince of the power of the air (Eph. 2: 2), 
the dragon and the serpent (Rev. 12 : 9, and 20: 2). These 
passages show that he has great power among men, and that 
he is a person. 

The Bible also teaches that Satan has a kingdom ( Matt. 
12 : 26), and that this kingdom is opposed by the kingdom of 
God (Acts 26: 18). In the government of this kingdom, he 
has a host of demons that are subject to him (Matt. 9: 34). 

Further, we are taught that Satan was not always an evil 
spirit. Once he was in glory. This we learn from John 8: 
44, where Jesus says that Satan abode not in the truth, which 
shows that he was once in the truth. When we put this to- 
gether with Luke 10: 18, where Jesus says that he beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven, and with Jude 6, which 
says that there were angels that ‘‘ kept not their first estate,’’ 
we reach the perfectly legitimate conclusion that Satan was 
once in heaven, and that he rebelled against God, and, in con- 
sequence of that, was cast out. 

The popular idea of Satan is derived from the pictures of 
him by medieval artists. The Bible 


représents him as 
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powerful, and as able to transform himself into an angel of 
light (2 Cor. 11: 14). It teaches us that Satan is all the 
time sowing seeds of error and doubt in the church (Matt. 
13: 39), and that he blinds men’s eyes to the truth (2 Cor. 
4:4), and that he goes about as a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour (1 Pet. 5: 8). 

Satan is not a person to be made fun of, or laughed at, or 
joked about. THe is full of craft, and his work is to deceive 
men, and lead them into sia, and so keep them out of the 
kingdom of God. 
day, in any part of the world. 
of mankind believe a lie. 

Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil and undo his 
kingdom (1 John 3:8; Heb. 2: 14). In this world a con- 
flict is going on between Jesus and Satan, 

Now we can better understand why Satan tried to tempt 
Jesus to sin, 


The results of his work may be seen any 
He still makes the majority 


He knew perfectly well what Christ came to 
this world to do; he also knew that, if he could lead Jesus 
into sin, the Saviour’s power would be broken, and he, as a 
So heaven and hell 
- joined battle in that wilderness in which the Master fought for 
the triumph of his mission to this world, And if Satan had 
been strong enough to have overcome the Son of God, what 
hope was there that any one else could have. overcome Satan? 


New York City. 


sinner, could not save other sinners. 


AXA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 

1 of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor to any one, upon request. Each week's issue 
of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every member 
of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies of 
any issue will be sent, on my eee epee to any one who desires to 
introduce this course. Any book mentioned in the list or during 
the course of the studies may be purchased from The Sunday 
School Times.] . 


(The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 4: I-11. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over at a sitting Matthew 4: 1-11, Then reread 
slowly, noting (1) the agency which impelled Jesus to leave 
the Jordan (comp. Mark 1 : 12, ‘driveth’’); (2) where he 
went to (comp. Mark 1 : 13, ‘‘ with the wild beasts’’); (3) 
the outward form of each temptation ; (4) the method of re- 
sisting each suggestion; (5) the evidence that these tempta- 
tians were real; (6) the evidence that they were representa- 
tive, and possibly a series of spiritual experiences. 


If, 


[These feferences are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any boeks whatever; they 
«te to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. ] 


Rigggk ENCE LITERATURE. 


All lives of Christ discuss the temptation; see especially 
Edersheim, Chapter X ; Stalker, 3% 50-53; or Farrar, chap- 
ter 9. Principal Fairbairn, ‘‘Studies in the Life of Christ,’’ 
Chapter V (Appleton), is valuable. Among commeniaiies, 
Abbott (pp. 74-79) has an admirable discussion; McLaren 
has a fairly goodeexpository comment. The quotations are 
treated very fully by Johnson (see references, p. 392), who 
alludes fully to the views held by Toy. 


III. Questions FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by thé leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. The Scene of the Temptation. 
** wilderness ’’ to which Jesus retired ? 


(1.) Where was the 
What others, among 
biblical characters, spent a part of their life in this same 
solitude ? [Riddle : Places. McLaren: § 1. Wright: 
v. 1.] 

2. The Driving Impulse. (2.) What does it mean when 


we read that the Spirit led or drove Jesus into the wilderness ? 


on 


Does it exclude the operation of his own will in the matter? 
If not, what motives may we conjecture for the resolve? 

3. The Temptations. (3.) Read Luke 4 : 1-13, and note 
the difference in the order of events. Are there any reasons 
[Riddle : § 


Many 


for preferring Matthew's order ? preceding 


ey: Be S 38.) (4) interpreters hold 
that these three temptations are to be considered as three 


McLaren : 


actual incidents which took place at the close of the forty 
Others 


in pictorial form an actual but spiritual struggle in the con- 


days? regard them as three parables portraying 
sciousness of Jesus, as he pondered over the work he was 
about to undertake. Does either view destroy the reality or 
the representative character of the temptations? [Geikie : 
McLaren : [§ 2, 3, last. Peck: § 6.] 

4. The First Temptation. (5.) Why did Jesus fast for so 
long a time, —because there was nothing to eat, or because of 
mental preoccupation ? [Riddle: v. 2.] (6.) Was he tempted 


to use his miraculous power for unworthy ends, or to assert 


Le 
4-7: 


that power at unbefitting times, regardless of God's will ? 


5: The Second Temptation. (7.) Was this a temptation to 
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promote his popularity by theatrical displays of power, or to 
be reckless in his attitude to those who opposed him ? 

6. The Third Temptation. (8.) Was it a temptation to 
conquer the world by a sheer exercise of power, or to con- 
quer by compromises with evil, conciliating- rulers and yielding 
to popular prejudice ? 

7. The Replies of Jesus. (9.) From what books of the Old 
Testament did Jesus take his answers? Show how they met 
the case, 

IV. Tue Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

How many there are who have to fight out for themselves 
with Satan their principles of life! If Jesus here determined 
the principles by which his active life was to be guided, his 
victory can inspire them to be true. 

Whether the scene of the temptations was the heart of Jesus 
or the various places mentioned, how real and natural they 
were! Cannot any class parallel these temptations by inci- 
dents in every-day life? Compare Hebrews 4 : 14-16. 

Discuss Fairbairn’s proposition: ‘‘ Temptation was not 
only possible to the sinlessness, but necessary to the holiness, 
of Christ.’’ 

New Haven, Conn. 


AO 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OW old was Jesus at his first public appearance ? Why 
H did Jesus go where John was baptizing? Why did 
Jesus want to be baptized? What proof is there that the 
Father owned and approved the course of his Son? This 
same expression was repeated when Jesus appeared in glory 
to three of his disciples on a mountain. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke all give three added words of the Father,—‘* Hear 
ye him.”’ 

Led by the Spirit.—Matthew and Luke both say Jesus was 
ied by the spirit into the wilderness. Mark says, *‘ the spirit 
driveth him.’’ The spirit which rested upon him at his baptism 
did not take wings and fly away. It so impelled him that 
he was driven on to the wilderness, a wild, lonely place, 
where were rocks and cliffs, probably caves in dark, shadowed 
places, dens for wild beasts. Here Jesus spent forty days 
and nights in solemn thought and prayer, the Spirit helping 
him to ask for the strength and wisdom he needed for all 
which he was to do and suffer on earth. It was not a time 
of uninterrupted prayer, though no haman voice sounded in 
his ears. Mark says, ‘‘ forty days tempted of Satan ;’’ Luke 
says, ‘* during forty days, being tempted by the devil.’’ We 
cannot tell all the ways the evil one tried to enter that pure 
heart to test his obedience and trust in his Father, God, but 
Matthew seems to say it was that he should “be so tried that 
he was led to the wilderness and kept there so long. 

The Tempter.—Jesus had eaten nothing in forty days, and 
his weary, unfed body was weak and hungry. Satan is a 
cunning enemy, keen to take advantage of a time of weak- 
ness, Is it when you are sick and in pain you are tempted to 


be cross and impatient, or when you are well and happy? 


Satan knew Jesus was faint and hungry, and he offered him 
what he needed most, bread to eat. He pretended, too, that 
he thought Jesus had almighty power, and dared him to use 
that power for himself. The flat round stones on the ground 
looked like the brown barley loaves which were the food of 
the common people in countries around. Satan said, ‘If 
thou art the Son of God, command that these stones become 
bread.”’ 

it is Written.—Three times Jesus gave Satan an angwer 
from Scripture. Jesus knew the Old Testament, and how to 
use its words in the right way and at the right time. He did 
not answer Satan’s sneering ‘* if,’’ but told him that man 
should live by every word that preceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. Then Satan loves to imitate good and be a counter- 
feit, so he too quoted Scripture, and said, ‘‘ It is written, 

** He shall give his angels charge concerning thee : 
And in their hands they shall bear thee up, 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stdne."’ 

Many people quote the Bible as Satan did, claiming a promise 
without the conditions on which it was given. It would not 
have suited Satan’s purpose to have quoted the whole passage, 
showing that the promise is for those who have made the 
Lord their refuge, not for those who recklessly dare him to 
save. Satan had taken Jesus to the highest part of the temple 
roof, far, far above the valley below. 
scorner’s ‘‘ If thou be the Son of God,”’ 
himself down. 


He used again the 
and bade him cast 
Again Jesus answered, ‘‘ It is written,’’ and 
for the misapplied promise gave a positive command, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not.’’ Twice Setan had been silenced with “‘ the sword 
of the Spirit, which is. the word of God.’’ The third time, 
Satan almost unmasked himself. ‘‘ Fall down and worship 
me,"’ he said, and offered, as a reward, ‘‘ all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them.’’ False from the begin- 
ning, could he give what was not his own? He was con- 
quered again, and driven away by a command of God, ** It is 
written."’ ‘* Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
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only shalt thou serve.’’ Those who worship money, pleasure, 
self, do they serve Satan, or do they obey the command with 
which Jesus silenced him ? 

Jesus’ Companions.—In the desert he was with the wild 
beasts,. who did not. harm—him-; with Satan, but, when he 
left, angels came and ministered to him. How we are not 
told. Jesus afterward said that the Son of man came to 
minister, not to be ministered unto ; but sométimes those who 
loved ‘him, a few devoted women, served him, and he was 
welcomed in a home in Bethany and in Capernaum, 

Who Knew the Story of the Temptation ?—Jesus was alone. 
No earthly eye saw his pale face or struggling form. But there 
were ntuny times of quiet talk with his disciples, perhaps it 
was to them that Jesus told of those days and nights. It is 
described -by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, while Matthew only 
was one of the Twelve. 

Jesus’ Words to Tempted Ones.—The. memory of the desert 
trials. never left the tender heart which pities the tempted ones 
of earth. To help and strengthen them, he often said, 
‘* Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.’’ Jesus 
set the example of prayer. He was praying when the heavens 
opened at his baptism. To Peter. he said, ‘‘ Satan hath de- 
sired to sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee.’’ And 
Peter wrote, ‘‘ the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptation.”’ 

Reward to those.who Endure Temptation.—Are you ever 
tempted by evil companions or your own wrong thoughts ? 
The only safety isto remember how Jesus overcame by Scripture 
words and prayer. Read what James says of the man who 
endures. temptation, and his reward. Those who wear that 
crown will be in the presence of Jesus, and safe from all 
trials. 


Louisville, Ky. 
AS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


()* plan is to make this a practical lesson on ‘* Resisting 

Temptation,’’ using title and text of the lesson set 
forth to teach ‘‘in that he... hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succor them that are being tempted.’’ 

We must bear in mind that most of these little ones, and 
many of our older members, look upon temptation as actual 
sin, and they feel (if they think of the matter at all) that they 
have already fallen into sin as soon as temptation comes to 
them. 

Therefore our first step to-day will be to teach of the moral 
strength which comes from the resistance of temptation, and, 
to make a practical use of the words of our song, ‘‘ each vic- 
tory will help you some other to win.’’ 

In talking about temptation, jt is the idea of resistance 
which we must keep uppermost. We will discuss only such 
experiences in the way of temptations which must of necessity 
come into all child life, otherwise we might unintentionally 
suggest new ideas of mischief upon which the children would 
be liable to experiment as soon-as opportunity offered. 

One of their common experiences, and one which will “help 
us in teaching of our Lord’s temptation, is the desire to keep 
and to use all the best things for self. In speaking of this, we 
set forth its opposite trait, and teach of resisting this tempta- 
tion by saving all that is choice and good to share with others. 
The thought of ‘‘ wanting the best, and forgetting others,’’ 
leads us directly to the account of the temptation of our Lord, 
who might have kept for himself the glories and riches of this 
world, but chose to use his wonderful powers to heal and to 
save, even though he had not where to lay his head. 

Points for our description of the wilderness: Trees bare of 
fruit; entire solitude ; surrounded by wild beasts ; 
leopards, jackals, lurking in the thickets. 
alone, hungry, weak from long fasting. 
to him. 


lions, 
Jesus was here 
The tempter came 
What the tempter was like, we do not know. He is 
unseen when he tempts us, too often successfully. 

Jesus could easily have us¢d his wonderful powers for 
his own gain. The tempter tried to make him do this, 
urging Jesus to turn the little loaf-like stones into bread, 
and again showing him how easily he might take all the 
kingdoms of the world for his own glory. Said the tempter, 
‘* All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt . . . worship 
me.’’ Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord.thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.’’ We teach that Jesus served 
faithfully, by giving his all to us and to every one, We pause 
a moment to speak of what he gave, and what he gave up. 

The verses which we memorize to-day in connection with 
our lesson story furnish us, not only with a practical applica- 
tion, but with a great deal to do in working them out in our 
lives during the week. . od 

Teach them in this order : ‘* For we have not a high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin” 
(Heb. 4:15). ‘* God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that: ye are able ; but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it’’ 


(a Cor. 10 : 13; omit first clause). ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
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that endureth temptation: for when he is tried, he -shall re- 
ceive the crown of life, which the ‘Lord hath promised to them 
that love ‘him”’ (Jas. 1 : 12 

_ Northampton, Mass. 


KY 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
Por the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Who was Christ’s forerunner? Where did 
John preach? What -was ‘the substance of his mes- 
sage? What did he prophesy regarding Christ? How did 
he point him out? How was Jesus’ messiahship shown after 
his baptism ? 

2. THE SCENE OF THE STRUGGLE (v. 1}.—When did the 
temptation occur? (Mark 1: 11, 12.) Why was this the best 
time for the experience? (Luke 4:1.) For how long did the 
temptation continue ? (Lukeq:1,2.) What-was this *‘ wilder- 
mess’’?? Where wasit? How may the Spirit have led 
Christ? How could the holy Jesus be tempted? Why was 
it best for us that he should be tempted:? (Heb. 4: 15.) 

3- THE TEMPTATION OF APPETITE (vs. 2-4).—What other 
fasts of this same length are recorded in the Bible? (Exod. 34 : 
28; 1 Kings 19:8.) Who-was the tempter? Why is it like 
the dévil to begin with an *‘if’’? What kind of ‘bread did 
the stones around them probably resemble? Why would it 
lhave been wrong for Christ to carry out Satan’s suggestion? 
Whence did Christ get his answer? (Deut. 8: 3.) How did 
this reply meet Satan’s attack? How did it satisfy Christ’s 
longings ? 

4. THE TEMPTATION OF AMBITION (vs. 5-7).—What was 
**the holy city? What part of the temple is meant? Where 
was Christ to cast himself down? How might his doing so 
seem likely to advance the aims for which he came into the 
world? What-is the Devil’s way of quoting Scripture? 
Whence came this quotation? (Psa. 91 : 11.) Whence, 
again, came Christ’s reply? (Deut. 6:26.) How does it 
show the sinfulness involved im yielding to Satan’s suggestion? 

5. THe TEMPTATION TO LessER ‘SucCEss (vs. 8-10).— What 
means must Satan have used ‘to present this third temptation ? 
What right had Satan to offer ‘‘.all these things’’:to Christ ? 
What kmd of worship does the ‘Devil seek ? From what book 
did Christ quote? -(Deut..6:13.) ‘What, then, was the’ sin 
involved in Satan’s demand ? 

«%. Tue Victory -{v. 11).—For how long did Satan leave 
him? (Luke 4 : 13.) On what occasions may he have e- 
turned again? (john 6: 15; Luke 22: 39-46; Matt. 27 : 46.) 
How was ‘this angelic ministration an appropriate reward for 
Christ’s victory over each of the three temptations ? ‘What 
do you learn from this scripture about the way to conquer 
‘temptations ? 

For the Superintendent 


1. By whom was Christ tempted? 2. For how long? 3. 
What was the first temptation? the second? the third? 4. 
Christ resisted each temptation by doing what? 5. How was 
he rewarded for his victory? 6. Who, then, can help us 
conquer the temptations that assail us? (Golden text.) 

> 
oA AS to be Answered in Writing 
spose th eee im The Scholar's Magazine. They 
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‘Send for Specimen 
john D. 4 fore & pom » 1031 * Wainut Street, Phitedelphte, Pa.) 
a. How long was Jesus in the wilderness? 2. What was 
his first temptation? 3. What was his second temptation ? 
4- What was his third temptation? 5. How did he conquer 
each temptation ? 
Boston. 


XS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


ACE on the board, before the review, all but the three 
words im the corner. 

The story of the temptation of Jesus is like a mirror. A 
great many people look into it, and every one who looks care- 
fully sees himself. ‘There are reasons why it is especially a 
lesson for young people. 

We have learned, in our classes, how Jesus was tempted 
and victorious. It was a terrible battle, but he gained the 
day. Each of the three vices suggested by the tempter was a 
misiirected virtue. It was right to satisfy hunger; to have 
faith ; to be ambitious to do good. But each, as we have 
learned, may be perverted into a sin. Things half right are 


The first temptation was a temptation to one of the sins of 
home, —growing impatient over the *‘ daily bread ’’ that God 
has seen fit to give us. The home temptations begin early. 
Do we ever outgrow them? Never ; each year new sources 
of evil appear. But if we are victorious over the early temp- 
tations we shall have -strength to fight those that come later. 
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In the second scene we find ourselves standing-on the tem- 
ple. That will help us to remember that there are temptations 
also in the church. AreChristians ever tempted ? Do tempta- 
tions come even when we are praying? When a man has 
great grace, and “‘ thinketh he standeth,"’ what had he better 
do? Did you ever think to pray for your pastor and your 
superintendent, that they might be victorious over their tempta- 
tions ? 

What are you going to be? Are you laying plans for life? 
You will soon be out in the broad world, where people are 
struggling for success. The tempter has many agents, who 
will whisper to you what Satan whispered to Jesus. What 
did Jesus answer? What does he say we are to seek first? 
The world temptations are strong, but he is stronger. 

This lower word may be either “‘ victorious ’’ -or ** van- 
quished.*’ If this is a history of you, I cannot fill itin. You 
will have to do that for yourself. ‘What says the Golden Text? 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Must Jesus bear the cross alone?" 
* Vield not to temptation."’ 

* God is ‘the refuge of ‘his:saints."’ 

** My soul, ‘be on thy guard."’ 

* Blessed Bible ! how I love it!"’ 

** We've ‘listed ina holy war."’ 


fa 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


By: HEN was Jesus LeD UP OF THE SPIRIT INTO THE 


Witpernsss.””—The wilderness of the temptation 
has long been a subject of fruitless speculation. A baseless 
tradition ‘has fixed on a desolate region in the neighborhood 
of Jericho, and has given it the name Quarantania, in memory 
of the forty days. Some consider that the desert of Sinai was 
meant, but ‘the tendency ‘to degrade sacred scenes by mean 
supestitions is so human that divine wisdom has left the locality 
unmarked. The words “led up,’’ however, give a clear, 
though not a definite, indication. Theyxefer to the ascent from 
the Jordan gorge to the table-land on one side or other of the 
river. Butfor the ordeal of temptation, he would not have as- 
cended the western bank to the populous region, but the eastern 
bank towards the wild basaltic wilderness. The wilderness ! 
the place of dreariness and sterility, of danger and death, the 
abode of wild beasts, beyond the haunts of wild, fierce men ! 
the place where the sickle never followed the plow, where 
happy komes and buman comfort had never been known! 
Such desolate scenes gloom the land on the plateau east of 
the Jordan, and im such scenes Jesus trod the rough and 
thorny paths of trial that he might be able to sympathize with 
all his tried ones, and succor them im the hour of peril. 

“CoMMAND THAT THESE SToNEs Become BrEAD.’’—All 
around stones covered the ground. LBasaltic stones have a 
suggestion of brea for the native mind. It is black, and 
twisted into fantastic shapes, and. when the lava is stil] porous 
they say it is badiy baked. The tempter pointed probably to 
stones of bread-like form and color. 

“On THE PINNACLE OF THE TemMPiE.’’—There is no means 
of ever settling the controversy as to the exact gable or pinnacle 
of the temple on which Jesus stood during the second ‘tempta- 
tion, but it was probably on Herod’s:royal portico that rose toa 
dizzy height beside the deep ravine of Kedron. Here the devil 
barbed his temptation with‘one of the most precious gems of 
Holy Scripture, *‘ For he shall give,’’ etc. (Psa.gi:11,12). A 
famous artist, who worky~ ~ WEl-Kuds, the same holy city, 
firstélrew my attention to the custom that underlies this comfort- 
ing figure. He had often seen the pasha and other grandees 
riding out by the road that ‘leads to Bethany, round the brae 
of Olivet, and servants walked dlong on each side of the white 
donkey or horse, with their hands ready to:meet behind him 
to upheld ‘him in case the animal should stumble ; and I have 
often seen the sons of pashas taken abread with the same 
show of care. This picture of the angels upholding God's 
people with their arms is one of the most precious. To feel, 
when the hheart sinks, that the almighty arms are around us, 
gives courage and strength. The thought mingled in the part- 
ing words addressed by Moses to Israel, *‘ The-eternal God 
is thy tefuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms ”’ 
(Deut. 33:27). “The figure was well known, and, at the 
moment when tempter and tempted stoof on the pinnacle, 
they may have looked down on an example winding round 
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the base of Olivet. At any rate, they had full in view the 
beaten path, where so many have passed both since and be- 
fore, and the aim of the devil was to wrest the promise from 
its legitimate use of staying the heart on God to its illegitimate 
use in stimulating presumption. 

“An Exceepinc HicH MOUNTAIN . . . ALL THE Kinc- 
DOMS OF THE WoRLD.”— The iofty mountain on which 
the tempter made his third assault on the Saviour is un- 
known, It may have been Hermon, the highest mountain 
in the land, or known to the writers of the Gospel. As one « 
looks from the summit of the “exceeding high mountain,’’ 
every land stretching to the horizon suggests other lands be- 
yond, with their teeming millions. 

London, England. 


RW 2 = 
Lesson Summary 


AVING officially entered on his work of destroying the 
Devil, it was fitting that Jesus should meet him in open 
combat. To this end the Spirit leads Jesus into the wilder- 
ness. In fasting and prayer the Lord awaits the onset. He 
is hungry, exhausted. In that condition the tempter aisails 
him, catching at God’s endorsement, and saying, “ If thou be 
the Son of God, do not perish with hunger, use thy power, 
make bread of these stones, eat and live.’’ But an apt, 
faith-filled quotation from God’s word foils him. Next they 
are upon the pinnacle of the temple. Crowds fill the courts 
below. ‘Cast thyself down, O Jesus, and thy cause is won,’’ 
is Satan’s plea, and he backs it with a text. But another 
text from Jesus offsets that, and again Satan fails. Next they 
are on a high mountain, earth’s kingdoms in all their glory 
before them. ‘‘ Fall down and worship me,’’ says Satan, 
**and I withdraw, surrendering all to thee.’’ Again the 
sword of the Spirit gleams. Another text is quoted. The 
fight is over. Satan flees. Angels come. Jesus is victor, 
_—— 
Added Points 

He who taught the prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, ’’ 
had himself been led there, and had learned its peril. He 
conquered, but we may fall. 

Every-human condition, whether joyous or sad, elevating 
‘or depressing, is an avenue by which Satan seeks access ‘to 
the heart. 

Not what one text seems to say, but what conjoined ‘texts 
really say, must be the rule of faith and practice, 

Applause won quickly, ‘by a single act, looks like victory, 
but may be defeat. Better win by slower, safer ways. 

One concession to the evil one, thoygh seemingly for good, 
may be fatal. Jesus refused one act of worship, though it 
promised to win the world. 

When Satan is conquered, the angels will come. 
ministration follows earnest conflict. 





Pilgrims and Puritans in Literature * 


DWARD ARBER, the Anglican Churchman and 
Emeritus Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Mason College, Birmingham, is known as 
the good friend to all those who love old English texts. 
Such a man was needed to furnish the book now under 
review. Here The,Story of the Pilgrim Fathers is told 
by friends, enemies, and themselves, down to the year 
1624. Inside the two covers of the book we have all 
the English documents in the case, besides a capital 
preface and illuminating introduction, equipping students 
for research. Americans are enabled to understand the 
theological niceties of the ecclesiastical conflict in Eng- 
land, and Envlishmen to learn the geographical localities 
connected .th the colonizing enterprise. Beginning at 
Scrooby, England. with text and explanations, Professor 
Arber makes the uocuments themselves show the cradle- 
lands of the Pilgrim movement, describe the flight into 





* The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, r602-1624 A.D., as Told by Them- 
selves, their Friends, and their Enemies. Edited from the original texts 
by Edward Arber. x22mo, pp. 634. Reston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 


Co. §e. 
Congregational Martyrs and Exiles: The Story of the English Separa- 


tists. By Alexander Mackennel. London: Memoria! Hall, Farringden 
Street. ss. 
A Colonial Witch; Being a Study of the Black Art in the Colony of 


Connecticut.” By Frank Samual Childs. 
New Vork: The Baker & Taylor©o. §$:. 
The Covenanter, the Cavalier, and the Puritan. By Oliver Perry 
Temple. 12mo, pp. 260. Cincinnati : The Robert Clarke Co. $1.25. 
The Exploits of Myles Standish. By Henry Johnson (Muirhead Reb- 
ertson). 12m0, pp. 276. New VYocok: D. Appleton & Co. 1.50. 
Signers of the Mayflower Compact. By Annie Arnoux Haxtun. Ke- 
printed from the Mail and Express, New York. 2 Parts. 4to, pp. 32; 
38. New York: The Mail and Express Office. 50 cents. 
Old Plymouth Days and Ways: Handbook of the Historical Festival 
in Plymouth, Mass.,‘ July 2 to August 3. Pp. 70, ornamental paper 
cover. Plymouth, Mass.: A.S. Burbank. 25 cents. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 3a7. 
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the Dutch republic, expose the troubles | 
of the British churches in Amsterdam, | 
and light up the interesting phases of | 
He brings out what | 
even Governor Bradford omits, —the story | 
of the Pilgrim Press in Choir Alley and | 


life in Leyden. 


its suppression. The detail of the reso- 
lutions to migrate, negotiations with the 
London Virginia Company, the Speed- 


well and Mayflower voyages, the sorrows 


and joys of colonial life, and relations to 
the Indians, are here all told in the lan- 
guage of the original actors, with severely 
critical but judicially fair notes, commen- 
tary, and explanations which 
not for the 


story together. The book is 


general reader, but, with its very full and | 


accurate index, it is /4e book for the stu- 


dent. There is no other 


lating to the founders of New England. 
The Congregationalists of Great Britain 
and her colonies celebrated, with a re- 
vival of historic interest, the tercentenary 
of the martyrdom of Messrs. Green- 
wood, Barrowe, and Penry, three noble 


Christians, ministers of the gospel, who | phiiosophy of American history will yield | that Mr. Burton has marked character- 


in 1593 were put to death on frivolous 
charges by the authorities of the political 
or national church of England, in the 
days before conscience was free in the 


land of our fathers. In Congregational 


Martyrs and Exiles Dr. Mackennel has | 


told, in pleasing style, the story from the 
time of Robert in 1582 
urged ‘‘ Reformation without tarrying for 
any,’’ down to the revolution of 1688. 
With his story are bound up six biographi- 
cal sketches, by prominent writers, of the 
exiles: and pilgrims in Holland and 
America. The book has been well fur- 


Browne, who 


nished with jllustrations from contempo- | 
rary prints or pictures of the sort to make | 
one feel thankful for the freedom of our | 


dzy on both sides of the sea, 
+ jgcurious how the popular knowl- 


[These Fe¥q notions of witchcraft have cen- 
Secure an 


fiesa wi almost wholly upon the Massachu- | 


HSetts episode, when for centuries the curse 
of this delusion lay upon all Europe. 
The Rev, Frank Samuel Childs, long a 
pastor in Connecticut, has given special 


attention to the psychology of the witch- | 


careful 
study of town and court records, private 


craft delusion, and has made 
journals, and public documents, for the 
historic setting of his fascinating narra- 
tive, A‘Colonial Witch. In the torm ofa 


narrative, Mr. Childs pictures the social 


religious life in the days when Satan was | 


a very real personage to the 


imagination, and 


Apostle James was taken in its most 
literal sense. The author brings out very 
clearly the fact that the white people were 
greatly influenced by the Indians, who 
were very credulous and themselves thor- 
ough believers in witchcraft. The book 
is a wonderfully weird picture .of Connec- 
ticut society in the days when, among a 
few lonely colonists, ip the thinly popu- 
lated country, surrounded by credulous 
pagans, the primitive Teutonic paganism 
broke out afresh, enabling men and 


women to find food for their craying even | 


in their misread Bibles. Then their 
Mccidental tendency to literalism turned 
the metaphors of the Oriental Scriptures 
into crude and material realities. Mr. 
Childs has given us a powerful treatment 
of a theme which, despite its repulsive- 
ness, has endless fascination. 

‘Judge Temple is one of those students 
of American history who believe that 


since American historiography has been 


almost exclusively the product of New- 


link the | 


publication | 
which compresses together so much in- 
formation of the first order of value re- | 


Puritan | 
the language of the 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Englanders, other sections and nationali- 
ties haye not received justice. In his 
lively book—The Covenanter, the Cava- 
lier, and the Puritan—he shows that the 
Scotch-Irish, who formed so large a pro- 
portion of the English-speaking emigrants | 
to the United States prior to the Revolu- 

tion, have been equally influential with 

the New-Englanders in the making of So- 

ciety, and government the United 
States. He prefers to call these nation- | 
builders Covenanters. He traces their | 
| history in Scotland and Ireland, contrasts 
them with the Cavaliers and the Puritans, 

and shows their great influence, espe- | 
cially in the South and the Middle States. 
Judge Temple’ s thesis is that the advanced | 
theories and the liberal ideas in reference | 
to .both political and 


in 


religious liberty, 

which, like threads of gold, were woven | 
| into the institution of this country and the | 
| life of the people, and which gave them 

| their chief glory, were of Covenanter, and | 
| not of Puritan or Cavalier origin (p. 226). | 
To sortify his opinions, the author quotes | 
liberally from recent and trustworthy his- 
|torians. Yet-is it not true that the final | 


neither to Pilgrim, Puritan, Quaker, Cava- 
| lier, or Covenanter, but will do honor to 
them all? For our country is not a new 
| Scotland, nor a new Holland, nor a new 
| England, but is a new and better Europe. 
The author of From Scrooby to Ply- 
|mouth Rock writes of The Exploits of 
Myles Standish, the military director of the | 
Plymouth colonists, who, like all the other | 
colonial trained soldiers, had served in | 
| the armies of the Dutch Republic. Mr. 
Robertson has a nimble pen, mixing fact 
and fiction, placing the imaginative prod- 
ucts of poet, painter, and orator on much 
the same level with matter-of-fact contem- 
porary records. There are many read- 
ers, however, who like this, and who do 
not care to have any pleasant traditions 
about Myles Standish or any other New 
England idol disturbed. Such readers 
will greatly enjoy this book, for the illus- 





trations are numerous, print and paper | 
excellent, while the bibliography shows | 
that the author has read widely, if not | 
critically. The illustrations of Duxbury, 
Hall, Standish Church in Lan. | 
cashire, England, and others, are very | 
pleasing. A final chapter tells of the | 
monument erected to the great leader's 
memory by his descendants at Duxbury, 

Massachusetts. This is ‘‘ a story founded 
| on fact,"’ rather than a history. 

The lives of the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence of July 4, 
1776, have been deservedly written ; and 

now also have the lives of the forty-one 
Signers of the Mayflower Compact, drawn 
) on the lid of a chest in the cabin of the 

Mayflower, ‘to which the principal men 
of the first band of Pilgrims affixed their 
names, when the vessel lay off the site of 
| Provincetown, Massachusetts. A monu- 

ment erected by the Commonwealth, un- 
| veiled in 1897 to commemorate the event, 
| preserves the immortal text in bronze, set 
Mrs. Haxtun has done her | 
work of biography well, combining learn- 
ing, research, wit, ingenuity, in piecing 
out the scant data concerning thé signers, | 
and in tracing out their descendants. Of | 
sixteen of the signers little or nothing can | 
be said, for data are wanting ; but these | 
two broadside pamphlets, eleven by nine 
| inches, and neatly covered, form a distinct | 
addition to our knowledge of the Pilgrims, 
and deserve to be reprinted, with proper | 
expansion, as a bound book capable of | 
standing upright alone. 


Standish 


| 


in granite. 





Old Plymouth Days and Ways, a sou- | 


| other eH hag! tet oe such positions do not 


| venir handbook, with, its sketches and “istics as a poet. 


which last summer drew | 


such a crowd to Old Plymouth on the! 


and tableaux 


| occasion of the Historical Festival, is; 


well worth its slight cost. Its historical | 
morsels, biographical sketches and notes | 
on the houses, relics, and wildflowers of 
what Mrs. Hemans calls ‘‘ holy ground,’ 
make a publication well worthy of the 
attention of the collector of everything 
pleasant or important relating to the Pil- 
grims. 
YO 

Memorial Day and Other Poems. 


Burton. (16mo, pp. 73. 
land & Day. §1.25.) 


To write freshly, vigorously, inspiringly, 
with Memorial Day as a subject, is to 
make a large demand upon.a poet's pow- 
ers. But it is a demand which Mr. Bur- 
ton meets with fine adequacy in his new 
volume, which takes its title from the 
opening poem. It is scarcely necessary 
to tell the readers of The Sunday School 
Times, in whose columns some of the 
poems in this new volume first appeared, 


By Richard 
Boston : Cope- 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, cr for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the generat 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of léss 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, «. be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. - For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged: Al advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Throat Troubles. To allay the irritation 
that induces coughing, use ‘‘ Brown’s Bron- 





chial Troches.’’ A simple and safe remedy. 


Vol. 39, No. 52 


Compared with some 


| quotations, and descriptions of the floats of our living American singers, intellect 


and literary culture, as such, are ‘strongly 
shown in his work, yet not less is he the 
interpreter of Nature. His ear is exceed- 
ingly sensitive and responsive to those 
utterances of hers which commoner: souls 
never perceive, and the voice through 
which he delivers her messages to the 
world is finely musical. As a seer his 
perception of relations, his discernment 
of motives, is acute and agile. His vo- 
cabulary is rich, and his phrasing flexible. 
It ic good to see that Mr. Burton has never 
yet -been spoiled by success, nor has he 
grown careless through the temptation 
which, in this journalistic age, besets the 
poet to over-production. . There is no 
flabbiness, no writing of lines for rhyme’s 
sake. A man of his intellectual range is 
in danger of prolixity, but Mr. Burton's 
verse is, as a rule, densely packed. Of 
course, he is not always at his highest 
level; but one of the most noteworthy 
of his characteristics is that he is never 
absolutely weak or inane, and his average 
is high. Moreover, he is clean, healthful, 
virile, and invigorating. 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible “5 writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“ ‘ 

More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.”—New 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, THis 4s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — Zhe independent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.¥. 


FOR BIBLE TEACHERS OF 1896- 
The Student’s Life of Jesus 


By Prof. G. H. Gilbert, Ph.D. 
Price, $1.50 


“ The best handbook of the life of Jesus the 
student yet has at his command.''— The Biblical 
World, University of Chicago. 

‘Tt ought to be in the hands of every Sunday- 
school Teacher and Bible worker."'—/Frof. R. R. 
Lioyd, Pacific Theological Seminary, Californja. 


For sale by all book dealers or the publishers, 


The Chicage Theological Seminary Press 
43 Warren Avenue, Chicago, tl. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


$1.00 a Year 


In addition to THREE LONG SERIALS, the following will be some of the 


FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR 





SWNAP-SHOTS AT WILD BEASTS 
| By RENE BACHE 
UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 
FAMOUS LITERARY FORGERIES 
By MAYO W. HAZLSTINE 
A MORAL PIRATE 
By RearAdmiral J. H. UPSHUR, 0.8. #. 
THE BLOCKADERS 
By JAMES BARNES 
MOUNTAINEERING AS SPORT 
By GARRETT P. SERTISS 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN AFRICA 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 
FIRST LESSONS IW TILLER AND SHEET 
By DUDLEY ®. F. PARKER 
SOME QUEER COLLEGE CUSTOMS 
By RICHARD BARRY 
LAYING OUT A GOLF COURSE 
By W.G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
ON MULE-BACK 1M MOROCCO 


By JOHN L. HEATON 


THE BUILDING OF A KNOCKABOUT 


By DUDLEY D. fF. PAREER 


EVERY- NUMBER CONTAINS 


THREE MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


THE EDITOR'S TABLE, STAMPS AND COINS, THE CANERA CLUB 
and, in addition, usually, a Page of Puzzles 


THREE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 





with cash prizes for the successful contestants, are now open. 


Full 


concerning these are announced in the December namber of Harper's Rouno 


TABLE. 


‘ _ Send ro cents for sample copy, or send your address 
ceive a sixteen-page illustrated prospectus filled with interesting 


will re- 
Address 


detail 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 








There is nothing In the world equal to it @ 
ft or like it. Long ago Shakespeare said for us 
that “a good heart is worth gold.” Above 
i all it #s.a glorions thing to win the hearts of 
i the young. It brings us a power for good 

that kings and commanders might envy, It 
Ww furnishes us with the talisman that sball 
® awaken virtuous impulses and give shape 
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THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN YOUTH { 

Young Peopte’s Weekty is not afraid to # 
divulge its great secret —it wins hearts. 
Bverybody connected with & loves the 
young, loves them with.a love that means 

highest enjoyment anf best welfare. % 


welcome Visiior in homes that dot thts con & 
m® tinent from shore to shore; proud that it # 
enjoys the favor of churches aud eGucators F 
uot less than the love of individual readers. # 
Young People’s Weekly is also grate- F 
Tul, and has just mitiated 4 series of tm- @ 
provements. in appearance and 


LOOK OUT FOR THEM! h 

NO CHANGE OF PRICE. Yo Sor 

. @Oc.; in Clubs. 0c. Samples tree en ap ¥ 

f plication. Address: L 

Davw C. Cook Pusiisiine Co. ¥ 
36 Washington &t., CHICAGO. 
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The Business End 
Of a Sunday-school 


3848 Edition, Revised, Enlarged, Miustrated. Ad- 
mired by tens of thousands of Sunday-school workers. 
Endorsed by Sunday-schov! journals and state conven- 
fiens. Read it, and get some new ideas. 

FREE to superintendents or secretaries. 


Theo. H. Hammond 
Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
BO xX E- ees 

dies at rist- 
mas Festivals, 
send for fist. 
ee ee OB, Row Fark. 
PTURE TEXT CHAINS 
WaRD & DRUMMOND, ‘New York City. 


rat best and 


Rev.G. A. STARKW 








A bright girl writes 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
“Last fall I read an article 
under the head of ‘ Earning Money 
for Christmas.’ I was not so 
much interested in earning money 





for this purpose as I was in ob- 
taining the necessary sum to at- 
tend the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in San Francisco this 
summer, and was unwilling to ask 
my father for assistance. I wrote 
for information, and took up the 
work. I worked only during iei- 
sure hours, and, thanks to your 
generous assistance, have carned 
enough to take the desired trip, 
including a visit to Yellowstone 
Park, and to pay all the incidental 
expenses.” 

This is only one of hundreds 
of similar letters received. 

The we iladelphie Company 


Tue Lanies’ Home Journar 








USED BY MR. MOODY 


Sacred Songs, No. 1. 


‘By Saukcy, McGranahea, and Stebbins 
MUSIC—$es per 100, by express ; 30c. €ach if by mail. 
WORDS —$:0 per 100, by express; 12c. each if by mail. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
74 East Nisth Street, York 
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Anthem Selections 


By Sweney and Entwisie. Sample pages mailed to chor- | 
Philadelphia. 


isters free. J. 3. TOOD, 1024 Arch St., i 





| Every Musical Want | 
redifrom Taz Jous | 
- | Cxoncn Comrany, Cincinnati, New Vork, Chicago _¥ 


in the way of supplies can be 








POCKET EDITION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS For 1898 





"THIS fittle book, issued from year to year, has grown so 
popular that the edition for 1897 was exhausted before 
all orders were filled, and no second edition was printed. 

A thinner and finer paper than has hitherto been used 
in the book makes the 1898 edition more convenient to carry 
in one’s pocket, and more attractive in appearance, perhaps, 
than any of the previous editions. 

It contains the text of all the lessons in the International 
Series for 1898, with lesson titles and Golden Texts, and with 
fifty-two blank pages for notes. 

Tt is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from 


superintendent to teacher. 





five or more, 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
, with covers, inch in thickness. Single copy, by mail, 25 cents ; 
20.cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents ; five or more, go cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


Size, 2% <q inches. 224 


433 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... . 
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JANUARY 


Roden’s Corner 


a new novel by . 


SETON MERRIMAN 
: 


— 


HENRY 





The illustrations 
were drawn by T. 
de Thulstrup, from 
studies made in Hol- 
land and London. 








The New Northwest 


By J. A. WHEELOCK 


(Editor of the** Pioneer Press” of St. Paul, Minn., 


A Group of Players Massai’s Crooked Trail 
By Laurence Hutton. Wandsomely ill’d. | Written and iif'd by Frederic Remington. 


SHORT STORIES 
The Sixth Sense, by Marcaret Sutton Rriscor: Between the Lines 
at Stone River, As tain F. A. Mircuri.; The Blazing Hen-coop, hy 
Octave Tuanet? ‘King of Beaver, by Mary Hartweil. CatHerwoon ; 
Margrave, Bachelor, by Clana Maynanp Parker; A y & ie, 
by Joun C. OCHILTREE. 
35 Cents a Copy; $4 00 « Year. 


er @ Brothers.NewYork and Lon 








A Suggestion to Club-Formers 1 


JF YOU have tess than ten persons in your club of subscribers to The Sunday School 

Times, why not try just now to get enough to make wp ten? You thus secure 
a FREE COPY of the paper for the time of the club subscription. Have any new 
teachers joined the school recently? If so, they may wish to subscribe. And very 
likely some of the members of the adult Bible classes may wish to, also. 

This is the easiest time in the year to increase club subscriptions. 

A little further effort put forth at once may result in getting enough subscribers 
to make up a club of ten, and the free copy for yourself or for some one else in the 
school is at once added to the club. Will you try it? 








JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., 
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“Select Notes.” a=: 


On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1898. 

The great amd constantly increasing popularity of the “ Select Notes” proves conclusively that 
they —— om the need of an expiantory text-book that shall present, in an attractive and con- 
i ints of the passage studied . 

The “ Select ‘Notes ” are used by the [ending teachers the world around, and their wo iversal eom- 
“them, dfeer overa quarter century's use, should convince every tacher that they can 
do better and wwe helpful work for their class by using ‘Select Notes” in thcir study of the lessons. 
Cloth, price, $1.25. Send for sample Lesson. 


W.A. WILDE & CO., BOSTON and Chicago. 
$4-644-4-4-44-4-4444444-4 


KNIGHTS OF KING ARTHUR 


The. growing order of Christian Knighthood for boys and girls, boys’ c'ubs, and beys’ 
friends. December number of our great Yeung Peopic’s Weekly tects ali about it. 
Gi intense interest to every one inte-ested im the religious welfare and growth of 
young people. Sampie copy FREE. Price, in clubs, onty go cents a year. Address, 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER AND MAGAZINE, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, December 25, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter.” 


Terms of. Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 


ban . . §t.s0 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


§.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theeiagiod Stu- 
dents, £1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, fs.t0 each, 

‘or five or more copies m a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 

vson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The rs fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and ey J in, a pack- 
¢ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go te one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
citbs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
Character, The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be inc luded in the pack- 


e. 

Si dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional! subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a@ length of 
imie as the popers May be required 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription 
when it has over six months to run, When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription, ay a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her BF noes for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


changed should be careful to onme, not only the post- | 


office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

if a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club fe subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. . 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


tthe? OREIGN COUNTRIES 


ginday School Times will be sent to any of the 
yraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


One copy, one year, 
wo or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 

r 6 shillings each 
6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the. papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one ry / Abode whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive year! 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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FREE! 


A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is 10x12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season. Ask 
him for particulars. If he does not 
sell Farry Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louis. = New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Two questions 


with common-sense answers. 
should a man’s legs be,” somebody asked 
Abraham Lincoln, and he said, ‘“‘Long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 
“ How can you take housework so easy,” 
somebody asked a bright little woman. 
“ By not working so hard,” she said. 


ISS 


—————— 


SS 


‘How long 


“< By 


ry doing all my washing and cleaning with 


Pearline.” 


SSS BYTE 











After coughs and colds the 
germs of consumption often 
gain a foothold. 

Scott's Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites will 
not cure every case; but, if 
taken in time, it will relieve 
many. 

Even when the disease is 
fasther advanced, some remark- 
able effects are secured. In the 
most advanced stages it pro-| 
longs life, and makes the days | 
far more comfortable. Every | 
one suffering from consumption 
needs this food tonic. 


g5oc ‘and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 


“No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 


ers who want their chimneys to 
break. 








Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
1AN OS | ORCANS 
sg 172.00 


20 
goods made. 4 








GUITARS and MANDOLINS 62.95 up, psy 
in proportion. Forfull partiquiars and BIG Cat. 
AL cut this ad. out and send to 

, ROEBUCK & CO. Inc.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SELLS | 
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____ Church Furnishings 


The U. S&S. Government 


buys only the best. When in the market for mer- 
chandise it obtains sam and submits them to 
id expert examination before p'acing its order. 
nce 1890 the Governmeut has purchased MASON 
& HAMLIN 


ORCANS and PIANOS 


exclusively for the equipment of its Indian schools 
as well as for the ships of the “White Squadron.” 

ise men profit by experience of others, The 
experience of the Government experts is available 
for every one. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St, Louis. 
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iN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ SHING. 





WAVE No EQuAL VIEWS OF ALL 

SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES: 

QEND FOR CATALOGUE_, 
L.MANASSE 


8 MADISON *' CHICAGO it 


etemegee et see LAGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1, P. Frink, 55: Pearl St., New York. 


for men with little capital and 
great energy. How to give Stere- 
opticen and Magic Lantern 
ae of Views, etc., 


montis fe See. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


inger #* 
Automatic 


HAS MOST ROOM 





UNDER ARM 


— 


Absolutely the Simplest, Lightest-Running, Best-Constructed 
Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing Machine ever invented. 


Has neither shuttle nor bobbin. 


No tensions to adjust, 


Always ready when needle is threaded, 


SOLD 
ONLY 
SY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


A Chat about Carols 


[Frederick J. Crowest in The Sunday Magazine] 


OME hundreds of years before the 
date at which we place the First 
Period English School of Music 

(1240) the backbone of the British music 
of to-day had existed. Come what might, 
—sword, fire, and conqueror,—this native 
British character and tradition could not 
be obliterated. Despite the ravages of 
time and fashion, the native melody over- 
rode all, anc nowhere was it more per- 
fectly met with, or more permanently re- 
tained, than in the folk-song and carol. 
When, then, we listen to a traditional 
carol tune,—and the ear is beguiled by 
its quaint charm and old-time flavor, —it 
is far from unreasonable to suspect it as a 
remnant of far-off British musical times, 
the reflection of native music here long 
before the introduction of Christianity, 
long before Cesar and his legions es- 
sayed tremendous conflicts with our ad- 
mirable ancestors. 

It would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to say when the carol was 
first used in this country [England]. But 
we do know something concerning the 
earliest English printed collection of 
carols. This came from the Westminster 
Press of Wynkyn de Worde (who first 





n 260 page catalog, sent ee. | 


printed an English book, the ‘ Poly- 


_| chronicon,"’ with musical characters), and 
| is dated 


1521. - An ungenerous critic de- 
scribed them as ‘* jolly carols,’’ ard those 
who sdng them ‘‘leuid people !'" The 
man who did this thing was Tusser, wha 


| warbled about the points of ‘Good Hus- 


andrie.’’. . . 

It is hardly necessary to say much con- 
cerning the drift of the carol. Every vil- 
lager and all townsfolk have, at some 
period of their lives, enjoyed the experi- 
ence of hearing more or less of those 
blessed strains breaking the crisp mids 
night air at the Noel season ; several of 
the best carols, indeed, have very prop- 
erly found their way into the hymn-books 
used in places of worship throughout our 
land. Such favorites as ‘‘While shep+ 
herds watched their flocks by night,*’ 
‘« Christians, awake !’’ ‘‘ Oh, come, all 
ye faithful,’ etc., will occur to every 
reader. 

The origin of the carol is another 
matter. We may well regard as the first 
carol that benign and gracious message, 
—the most blessed words, perhaps, that 
ever fell on human ear,—‘‘Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, and good- 
will towards men,’’ which the seraphic 
host chanted to the few Bethlehem shep- 
herds on the Nativity night. But it was 
| twelve hundred. years after the expression 
|.of this angels’ song—this first noe/—that 
| the carol service as we use it as a pecu- 
| liarly Christian institution, was recognized. 
| And we are indebted to St. Francis of Assisi 

for this. . . . 

After the example of Francis of Assisi, 
| it was not long before the practice of 
| carol-singing became popular in England, 
| although we must be permitted to claim 
that it was probably in use here, among 
the early English, long before documen- 
tary proof establishes the fact. A suscep- 
tible, music-loving people like the Britons 
would naturally have inyented these sacred 
songs of joy without any dependence upon 
the outside world. In a manuscript roll 
in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, are to be found several carols of 
fifteenth-century date. Clearly these are 
the work of one dnd the same composer, 
—the name not being given. ‘The Holy 
Gost is to the sent,’’ ‘‘In bedlem this 
berde! of lyf,"’ «« As I lay up on a nyth,? 9 
‘« This babe to us that now is bore,’’ etc, 
are the initial lines of four of these con:- 
positions. . . . 

From the dawn of Christianity, through 
the middle ages, the carol has proved a 
| splendid vehicle for bringing home fo the 

minds of the people the great truth of the 
Nativity. The news and message was one 
which filled all who heard it with an ecs- 
tatic enthusiasm. Then were there few 
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Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
i... PRESCOTT & CO., New York, 





AT ALL GROCERS IN 2-LB. PACKAGES ONLY 








GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


ConDENSED MILK 


HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 
_ INFANT HEALTH"Sent FREE. "x@aoerseo Mux@ 


beoks and as few readers but the rude | 


folk could understand and appreciate the | 


large pictures which were introduced by 
the clergy and teachers to bring home the 
great story with force. These pictures 
were vari-colored, and often very beauti- 
ful; for reverent, loving hands painted 
them, and their theme could not be over- 
estimated. The Annunciation, the Fhght 
into Egypt, the Bethlehem manger, and 
ethers, were subjects selected. Some 
readers may remember to have seen itiner- 
ant musicians keeping up this custom by 
hawking colored broadsides with carols 
and some attempt at an illustration of that 
great event which gave 


“To man a Saviour—freedem to the slave."' 
Musical and artistic instincts, however, 
have driven much of this out of the 
streets,—perhaps for the better, perhaps 
nat. 

in Britain, carol-singing is mostly prac- 


ticed in Ireland and England, very rarely | 


in Scotland, and the districts, so far as 


England is concerned, which most favor | 


this beautiful form of religious expression, 


are the West and North of England,— | 
Yorkshire, Devonshire, and Cormwall,— | 


the latter particularly. Severalvery fine old 
remnants of past-age carols are of Cornish 
source and origin. . . . 


It is, unnecessary, perhaps, to state that | 
the carol is far from being limited to | 


sacred words. From the earliest times 


there have been secular as well as religious | 


carols, and it would require at least three 


headings further to classify these ; name- | 


ly, the church, the popular, and the fes- 
tive carols. It would be impossible here 
even barely to enumerate all the splendid 
examples of ecclesiastical carols. None, 
perhaps, is in more universal use than 
© come, all ye faithful,’ and « Chris- 
tians, awake! Salute the happy morn,”’ 
—the latter a great favorite in the midland 
districts, where it has been known for 
mMearly two centuries. The much admired 
music and words of this carol were written 
by one John Byrom, a graduate of Trinity 


Colfege, Cambridge, and the author also _ 


of a facetious piece, «‘ The Three Black 
Crows,”’ and a ‘‘ universal” system of 
shorthand ! ‘Good Christian men, re- 
joice and sing,’’ has thrilled many a heart 
at the Christmas season, and will con- 


tinue to do ‘so until the end of time. That | 


festive pxan, ‘‘ Good King Wenceslaus,”’ 
though secular in style, has even crept 
into our churches, and may be heard at 


mew Yorn 








those interested in the structure of our 
language and music. In some respects 
it is to be regretted that they have not 
been more generally retained and ren- 
dered, in their own primitive garb, with 
| the quaint case-endings to words, and the 
| fine old stamina and ring of the widely 
| removed districts’ melodies. The craze 
for ‘‘improving’’ has undoubtedly had a 
weakening effect here. 








It is just possible that when Tusser 
stigmatized the carol, he had in mind 


—the ‘popular and festive carols. The 
Briton's sense of happiness has ever been 
permeated with the «« good cheer”’ ele- 
ment, ‘and this has always shown -itself 
conspicuously at the season of Christmas. 
In many-hearty and homely districts of 
‘*Merrie England’ the secular element 
crept largely into the carol. Even the 
‘Boars Head” carel—the Christmas 
| grace that was sung before Prince Henry 
at St, John’s College, Oxford, in .1608— 
| might be cited. Itgcould only be sung at 
a castle banquet or village-green festival, 
certainly not in a church. 





‘* The boar is dead ; 
Lo! here his head, 

What man could have done more, 
Than his head off to strike, 
Meleager-like, 

And bring it, as 1 do, before ?’’ 


The Boar's Head is, or rather was, an 
essentially Christmas matter and carol 
| subject ; but its better place for treatment 
would be under such a heading as Christ- 
mas customs. As long ago as 1170, at 
the coronation of the young prince, our 
Henry II had it brought to his son’s table 
| with flourishing of trumpets. Boars are 
| mot now so common, at any rate in this 
country, and it would be difficult often to 


revive the scene 


‘* When the boar's head, 
} Crowned with gay garlands and with rosemary, 
Smoked on the Christmas board."’ 


There is a touch of the secular ele- 
| ment even in the following well-known 
| carol, which might have precluded it, we 
| Should have thought, from church use : 


** God rest you, ‘merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.” 


Happily, however, our store of carols | 
of a purely sacred character is a rich one. 





There is no need to get upon secular 
ground in theme or music, although, in the | 
matter of the music, its character remains | 
much the same in beth cases. Beyond | 
the samples already cited, there are such 
splendid ecclesiastical carols as ‘‘ Good 
Christian men, rejoice,” ‘‘When Christ | 
was born of Mary free,” «The Seven 
Joys of Mary,"’ ‘The Holly and the! 
** the » Cherry Tree Carol,”’ «‘ Joseph 

" «Christ was born on 


,’ and many more. 





Fortunately the taste for carol-singing is 
progressing. It has dawned upon broad- 
minded souls that our churches are in- 
tended for some other use than that of 
being opened once a week for the delivery 


| in the nerve centers, preventing paresis and 
| Nervous prostration. 


| injurious 





of a sermon and the recitation of a few 
psalms and hymns. Carols are now sung | 
in many of our churches at all seasons, — | 
Christmas and Epiphany, Easter, Ascen- 
sion, and Harvest. Few names are more | 
honorably associated with this carol 
movement than those of Chope, Baring- | 
Gould, Gauntlett, Irons, Brown, Stainer, | 
Bramley, and Helmore. We are still far | 
from being sure that our store Of native 
carols is as complete as it might be. | 
There is much garnering yet to be done 








| those carols not admitted into the church, lin out-of-the-way places all over the coun- | 


try. Old music-chests and coffers need | 
to be ransacked, and traditional melodies 
noted down from the lips of old inhabit- | 
ants. Of course, much has been hope- 
lessly destroyed, and wanton damage has 
taken from us nota little that we could 
have wished preserved for present-day | 
purposes. We can but regret that.more | 
spirits were not fired like that of our emi- | 
nent musician, Blow, whose display of | 
youthful loyalty when a chorister is de- | 
serving of all praise. In the days wher | 
Puritan feelings ran high, he saved the | 
choir-books from destruction by burying | 
them, thus preserving to the present day | 
some fine old music which otherwise | 
would not have escaped the ruthlessness | 
of those unhappy times. Well done, 
countryman Blow ! 


A 


Centenarian 


Sir Benjamin Richardson, the distinguished | 
English physician and. writer, says that seven | 
out of every ten sound and reasonable people 
ought to live to be 110 years old, and would do 
so if they ‘‘ took care of themselves."’ 

The fact that there have been centenarians, 
and that- some are still living in every country 
of civilization, is proof that the human machine 
is capable of lasting as long as Sir Benjamin says 
it ought to last 

A scientist who has studied the question of 
longevity for years discovered that coffee-drinkers 
as a Tule broke down-early in life, and seldom if | 
ever reached the too mark. He attributed this 
to the poisonous alkaloids in fhe berry, and at 
once turned his attention to the discovery of a | 
beverage that would taSte the same as the coffee, | 
but be a food instead of a stimulant. 
successful in preparing a number of grains which 
produce a beverage that has the rich deep seal- 
brown color of Mocha. 

When boiled full 15 minutes after boiling 
commences, it tastes like the better grades of 
Java. 

This new drink has all of the feod properties 
of the grains, and rebuilds the lost gray matter 





A nutnber of the best physicians im the country 
have made experiments. with this new coffee, 
which is called Postum Cereal Food Coffeé, and 
are now not only using it in their own families, 
but in the cure of patients by the use of Postum 
in place of coffee. 





Concections sold as “‘ Cereal Coffee ’’ contain 
ingredients. Genuine packages of 
Postum have red seals, and the words, *‘ It makes 
red bleed,’ thereon. 
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JOS. HORNE & CO. 


Women’s 
Handkerchiefs. 


We have about 30,000 Handker- 
chiefs, divided into nine hundred and 
fifty-two different styles, especially 
selected and imported for the holiday 
business. We do not think that goods 
like these were ever offered at such low 
prices before, 


Children’s Handkerchiefs. 

Plain white and fancy colored bor- 
ders, put up in quarter and half dozens 
in neat little imported boxes, 


25c, 35c, 45c, 50c, 65c per bx. 


Swiss Embroidered. ~ 

We have 800 dozen of Swiss Em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs, in 52 different 
designs, lace-edged, scalloped-edged, 
open work-edged, and hemstitched 
embroidered. We have never known 
these goods to be sold before for less 
than 25c gach. We sell them at 


18c each, 3 for 50c. 


We have cheaper lines of handker- 
chiefs, but particularly pretty ones, at 
10 and 12%c each. 


Initialed Handkerchiefs. 


Pure Irish Linen Nandkerchiefs, with 
hand-embroidéred initial, of a grade of 
linen and workmanship seldom, if ever, 
seen at the price, 


25¢ each, $2.75 a dozen. 
Hemstitched Handkerchiefs. 


Women’s all pure linen hemstitched 
handkerchiefs, never sold before for less 
than 12 4c, and oftener at higher prices, 


now, 
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Pease 


Pea 


10c each. 
Fancy Edged Handkerchiefs. 


Here are §2 new patterns in Women’s 
sheer linen handkerchiefs, with fancy 
edges, trimmed with lace and insertion, 


25c, 50c, 75c, and $1.00 each. 


We have a line of linen handker- 
chiefs trimmed with real Duchesse lace 
which you will not find elsewhere, We 
sell them at 
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50c and 75c each. 


Other French and Convent r 
embroidered and lace handkerch, 
to $25.00 each. 


Jos. Horne & Co., 
‘525-527 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ARE NOT T 
Made of fine-cloth in al! st . 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, t discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
aon ~ 4 cohen = —. 
e cu st 
A trial ayy | use. 
Reversible Collar Oo.,81 Pranklin St. SewYork 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumibull's book, “‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand 5S 

. tis to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-scheol teaching. 


** Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee’ 
bis work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is hy far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this tapic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable 


ing to every 
school in the land.””"— 7he Ousleck. 
A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5% inches. Price, gr. Forsale by 
or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 
JOUN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Watuut Street, Phitadeiphia, Pa. 











dn ordering goods,or in mating inquiry conte 
anything advertised im this paper, you will “alge ae 
stating that you tat 

the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 































“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse Aesh who bought a gooss ‘> ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hov'se-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common 
soap fails to accomplish satisfactory results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out 
lay of time and labor, wh.>h more than ces 
any seving in const. Practical people will find 
BArouio thle best and cheapest soap for honse- 
cleaning and scouring. All grocers sell it. No. % 





Educational 


‘PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 


_——eGee 





THREE FULL COURSES 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting 
English 
-all or send for Year-Book 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
Graduates assisted to positions 





“DO NOT STAMMER ”’ 


The Philadelphia Institute for the treatment 
of stammering, stuttering, and all other defects 

reg is endorsed by Dr. Horatio C. Wood, 

.D,, LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and one of the 
most eminent medical practitioners in this coun- 
try; Dr, Harrison Allen, noted throat specialist, 
also of the University of peaneyl vente: Bishop 
$y""" D, Foss, M. E. Church, Philadelphia, 

.; and Hen. John Wanamaker, Ex-Po-pmas- 
ter-General U nited States. 














Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to PHtLapetprta INsti- 
TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St.,Phila,, Pa. Estab- 
lished 1884 


. Edwin S. Johnston, Principal and 
ae? | 


Founder. 
} 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY | 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Both sexes. 58th year. Healthful. Beau- 
tiful. 16 teachers, re courses. § a year. 
tifully Mlustrated catalog address 

* THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 
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Beir QLAMMBLOLY. St sosrsasee 
o% EUROPEAN TOURS 
° United. “Conducted b 


Terms reasonable. Parties 
Dr. & Mrs. H. S. ine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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A $1.00 Raisin Secder, 50c. 
aR 


We are tired of selling dealers 


and waiting 90 days for our 
EASTON MFG. 





money, so we will sell house- 
keepers at jobbers’ prices 

Send S50 cents, and we will 
mail you fostfaid one of our 
best 


Bay State Raisin Seeders 
Guaranteed to seed 1 Ib. of 
raisin in 5 miautes. Simple 
to operate and easy to clean 
Agents Wanted 
66 Federal Street, 
co. BOSTON 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
The American Waltham 
Watch Company makes forty- 
five varieties of movements ~ 
WHICH ARE FULL JEWELED 
WITH RuBIES, SAPPHIRES, 
AND DiAMoNDs. The 
‘‘Riverside”’ movemerit which 
has seventeen jewels—twelve 
rubies and five sapphires — 
is particularly recommended 
as being within the means of 
every one and as accurate a 
time-keeper as it is possible 
to make. | 





F or sale by all jewelers. 





Insist on the 
Genuine 










The best Washing Powder 
made. Best for all clean, 
ing, does the work quickly, 

cheaply and thoroughly. 

Largest package—greatest economy. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


8t. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 


Chicago, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Guide-Boards * Teachers 
By W. H. Hall Iitustrated by 


Elisabeth F. Bonsall 





R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 

| Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informing. The author’s rich and varied experience as teacher, 
superintendent, and field worker give authority to his utterances. 
He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the 
most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s work, and Miss 
Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and byway guide-boards 
impressively symbolize the central truths of the book. As a whole, 
the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 
16mo. Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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“ALUMINUM = SPECIALTIES egy 74°" puomese 
Send for A 
INCUBATOR 


Agents 
f every description. ething new ev month. 
FL EUST RATED CATALOGED; sent tee. | 
, She. baa made easy. We will show you how. 
. VENING, Mgr., 29 Randolph Strect,., Chicago. i 







IRik STATE INO. oon Ries! 
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December 25, 1897’ BR 
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Special offering 
in plaids 


—plaids that wash— 

65c. a yard 
—silk and wool bright mixed 
Plaids 44 inches wide—just as 
good and pretty after they're 
washed as_ before—money’s: 
worth for waists and children’s 
dresses that families will find 
of more interest to their pocket- 
books than any offering this 
large, exclusive Plaid Depart- 
ment ever made. 

Plaids toc. to $1.25. 

It will pay you to get sam- 
ples and see how interestingly 
we're doing the Flannel bust- 
ness—large stock bought at old 
wool prices, and being sold to 
you at as important a price 


advantage. Navy-blue Twill 
Flannels, lags. to 25¢. 
Saxony ress Flannels— 


25C.— great variety of good 
colorings—such goods for use- 
ful wear as you'll find great 
money's worth’ at a quarter. 

See if we aren't making it 
pay you to buy here. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 
For Young and Old. « 


The “ Boss 


Dandy ” 5 


Camera 
camera yet 


for..... 
duced, we po ad 
newest model, 








J 
at the special price ot $5. Fitted with ra acromatic 
lens and improved shutter, all encased black 
leather, making it the finest little camera for snap-shots, 
portraiture, and all-around use. 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalog of 


MANHATTAN ODUCTS OF 
cameras. tenses, and su for every purpose. 


Stamps ..ot necessary if you mention The S. S. Times. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., OF N. ¥, 
Works and Executive Office, Cresskill, N. J, 




















AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Co 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 











x 





Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concer 
anything advertised in this paper, you will otlige the 
publishers and the advertiser VA stating that you saw _ 
the advertisement in The lay School Times. 








publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby: 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shonld, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
th 








